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ITALIAN WOMEN 
TO HAVE VOTE 


Minister of Justice is Preparing 
Bill to Give Them Municipal 
Suffrage 








A eable from Rome states that the 
Italian Minister of Justice is prepar- 
ing a measure to give wemen munici- 
pal rights on an equality with men. 
The details of the measure are not 
stated. These will be explained in 
the Minister's forthcoming electoral 
address, and it is expected that the 
bill will be introduced into the Cham- 
ber in November. 


WOMEN TO HAVE 
FRANCHISE SOON 


Banish Prime Minister Intro- 
duces Bill to Grant Women 
Parliamentary Vote 











Premier Zahle has intreduced a con- 
stitutional reform bill in the Danish 
parliament. The bill establishes 
among other things woman suffrage. 

The premier said the municipal 
elections in which women have taken 
part have shown that they generally 
vote as their husbands do. 


TWO VICTORIES 
IN BAY STATE 


Hostile Members of Legislature 
Opposed by Suffragists for Re. 
nomination and Beaten ~ 











Massachusetts suffragists set out 
this year to defeat the renomination 
of two members of the Legislature 
who voted against the submission of 
the suffrage amendment to the voters 
—Otis W. Butler of Lowell and 
Charles L. Underhill of Somerville. 
Both were beaten, muck to their own 
surprise and that of their friends. 
Their records were reactionary, not 
only on suffrage but on other ques- 
tions. The suffragists saw to it that 
their constituents were informed as 
to how they had voted on a long list 
of measures desired by the public. 
Mr. Underhill had represented Som- 
erville for eight years, and was con- 
sidered an uncommonly strong man, 
po itically. Miss Margaret Foley has 
again proved herself a skilful and for- 
midable antagenist. The suffragists 
indulged in no abuse, but made a 
clean, straightforward and dignified 
campaign. 


WOMEN WORKERS 
TO FARE BETTER 


Oregon Sets Minimum Wage 
for Saleswomen and Stops Sat- 
urday Night Shopping 





The Industrial Welfare Commission 
of Oregon, established by the last 
Legislature, has-adopted a ruling, just 
made public, which will become a law 
Nov. 23, fixing a minimum wage of 
$9.25 a week for adult women clerks 
who are not apprentices, defining 
eight hours and 20 minutes as the 
maximum day’s work, and 50 hours 
as the maximum for a week, and 
making 6 P. M. the latest hour at 
whieh any woman may be employed 
on any day of the year in a mercan- 
tile establishment. The order auto- 
maticaHy eliminates Saturday night 
shopping in such establishments. 
Some department store proprietors 
protested vigoreusly, but in vain. One 
department stare owner helped 
frame the ruling, and defended it 
warmly. 
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WOMEN OF BAY STATE 


If you are active in the suffrage 
cause and are really in earnest, you 
will want to read “Making a Record” 
on Page 320. There you will find 
what one little woman can do for the 
cause, even though she stand alone in 


a large cogservative city. 





UNWOMANLY ? 
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Madame Marie Curie, who with her 
husband discovered radium, was the 
only woman to receive the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws recently at 
Birmingham University. The Lon- 
don Times says: “When, in present- 
ing her, Sir Oliver Lodge declared 
that she was the greatest woman 
scientist of all time, there was an im- 
mediate response on the part of the 
spectators, who endorsed his dictum 
by enthusiastic cheers.” 

Madame Curie is the only woman 
ever appointed to a professor’s chair 
in the great Sorbonne. In Paris ra- 
dium was called “le metal conjugal,” 
because it was discovered by husband 
and wife. It was Madame Curie who 
first noticed the strange properties of 
uranium, says Harper’s Bazaar, and 
drew her husband’s attention to the 
discovery and experiments which she 
had been carrying on for several 
months alone. Recognizing the im- 
portance of the subject, he abandoned 
everything else and they worked in 
company, making the discovery of ra- 
dium together. But he always as- 
cribed the main part in the discovery 
to his wife. 

Madame Curie is a frail, timid little 
woman who cares nothing for worldly 
fame, She has a horror of publicity. 


MADAME MARIE CURIE 


Just after world-wide fame came to 
her and her husband, Prof. Curie was 
killed. In a little ivy-covered cottage 
“the cleverest little woman in the 
world” lives with and for her chil- 
dren, and for her scientific work. 

She is only forty-five years old. 
Her father, Professor Sklodowski, 
taught science and chemistry at War- 
saw. Since her parents were very 
poor, and her father could not afford 
an assistant, she began helping him 
in the laboratory at an early age. 
Having a longing to see the world, 
she became a governess in a Russian 
family. She was very patriotic, and 
after traveling through Europe she 
returned to Warsaw. The accounts 
of her life say she was always “a po- 
litical agitator.” Finally her love for 
science drew her to Paris, where she 
arrived almost. destitute. She took 
a cheerless garret and lived very 
meagrely, saving all her money to 
buy precious books. While in Paris 
she met Pierre Curie. They worked 
together before and after their mar- 
riage. She was permitted to work 
with her husband in the laboratory of 
the Ecole de Physique, a privilege 
never before granted to a woman. 

In 1903 the Royal Institution of 





| Great Britain invited both M, and 














Mme. Curie to London to lecture. 
This was considered a great triumph. 
The Great Britain Royal Society be- 
stowed on M. Curie the coveted Da- 
vey gold medal. Sweden bestowed 
the famous Nobel prize on both hus- 
band and wife. France offered them 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, 
which they declined, saying they did 
not merit it, having as yet made no 
discovery in France. They would 
never lecture before royalty, knowing 
that royal personages could not be 
interested in their discoveries as 
such, but would only hear them to do 
them honor. The only exception 
they made was the Shah of Persia. 
He once heard Madame Curie speak, 
and afterwards he took the jewelled 
orders from his breast and pinned 
them on the shy little woman. The 
greatest personages of Europe speak 
with reverence of Madame Curie. 





WOMEN OF CONNECTICUT 





If you are active in the suffrage 
cause and are really in earnest, you 
will want to read “Making a Record” 
on Page 32 There you will find 
what one little woman can do for the 
cause, even though she stand alone in 
a large conservative city. 


ILLINOIS FEELS 
CHANGE FOR GOOD 


Jane Addams Says Enfranchised 
Women Have Already Secured 
Long Delayed Reforms 








“Chicago’s foremost citizen,” as 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt called 
Miss Jane Addams in introducing her 
at the closing session of the School 
for Suffrage Workers in New York 
City, told the big audience that IIli- 
nois women had already gained much 
through having the vote, even though 
there had been no general election 
since they obtained it. Miss Addams 
said: 

Garbage Disposal Improved 

“Miss Mary MacDowe!l has for 
years been struggling with the gar- 
bage question in her ward. The 
dumps and the Stockyards are in that 
ward, and when she tried to have the 
dumps’ regulated, the politicians 
would say: ‘Oh, your people don’t 
mind those dumps; they wouldn't live 
near the Stockyards if they minded 
such things,’ ' 

“Directly after the winning of pres- 
idential and municipal suffrage by 
the women of Illinois last July, that 
question of the dumps was taken up 
by the powers that be, and Miss Mac- 
Dowell’s ward got relief. ‘You know,’ 
one of the politicians said, ‘if Miss 
MacDowell ran for alderman on the 
dumps issue, there’d be no stopping 
her.’ 

Policewomen Appointed 

“For three years we had been try- 
ing to get policewomen in Chicago. 
We-had the Los Angeles policewom- 


an there to talk; we tried every argu- 
ment—it was no use, But directly 
after our July victory the Mayor ap- 


pointed ten policewomen. 


Women More Respected 

“The position of our woman super- 
intendent of schools, Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, is much stronger since our 
victory. It is rather a bitter pill for 
the politicians that a woman should 
have a $10,000 a year position, but 
now that she is a voter it seems dif- 
ferent. Everywhere we have more 
A woman I know who has 
much to do at the City Hall te!ls me 
that she fee's a distinct change in 
the atmosphere. Before July the 
men there were polite; now they are 
cordial,” 

Miss Addams said that of late Chi- 
cago’s segregated district had become 
“tight as a drum,” and she gave sev- 
eral other illustrations of women’s in- 
creased influence for good. 

She went on to tell what Illinois 
women hope to accomplish in the way 
of improving the city and protecting 
the boys and girls through the use 
of the vote. 


respect. 


To Make Streets More Human 

“I recollect,” she said, “a pitiful 
letter written by a girl who commit- 
ted suicide because she could only 
earn $8 a week, and that would not 
give her any of the pretty clothes or 
good times she longed for. 
“We don’t realize, I think, how 
dreadful the complete indifference of 
a great city is to a stranger within its 
gates. In Chicago we already have 
small parks, with many social feat- 
ures. We intend to increase the 
number of these parks, and to have 
more play zones in our streets, and 
altogether to have the streets more 
human, more friendly, something 
more than mere thoroughfares for 
traffic. We can do these things with 
the vote.” 





The Pennsylvania W. S. A. has 
offered a prize of $25 for the best suf- 
frage poster. The designs submitted 
will be on view at the State conven- 
tion to be held in Pittsburgh Oct. 28- 
30. 
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The debate was over, the roll had 
been called, and the resolution was 
passed. So far as it went, it was a 
victory for the suffragists, and for 
“the little girl’s sake” Gordon Gray 
was glad. He stood aside with the 
somewhat detached air habitual to 
him, while his colleagues were leav- 
ing the legislative chamber, letting 
his eyes travel to the gallery over- 
head as they had done so often dur- 
ing the afternoon. He had been 
struck repeatedly by the contrast be- 
tween the apathy of the members 
around him and the eager attention 
of those women overhead. 

They had come in throngs this 
year, from both camps, the ardent 
champions of a new order, and the 
jealous defenders of an old, crowding 
into every available seat, crouching 
on the stairs, and lining the walls. 
There were smart women and dowdy 
women, pretty women and homely 
women, old women and young women 
—a great many more young ones, he 
had noted, than had ever attended a 
hearing before. 

One cluster of girls in the front 
row he had observed particularly. 
They were members of “her” Suf- 
frage League. It was with them she 
would have sat, had she returned 
from Washington in time for the de- 
bate. It was they who had led the 
involuntary. burst of applause, 
they who had joined most obviously 
in the equally forbidden and irrepres- 
storm of hisses. During the 
long effusions of oratory, they had 
sat almost motionless, leaning for- 
ward, their faces flushed with the 
stifling air and the intensity of their 
emotions. It was of this group that 
Gray was thinking when he presently 
put on his overcoat and went out into 
the corridor. The girls’ expressions, 
by turns rapt, incensed or scornful, 
seemed to blend into a composite pic- 
ture, significantly symbolic of that 
new feministic spirit whose existence 
might be decried and feared, but 
could no longer be denied. 

One of the orators had said that 
this year for the first time the sub- 
ject of equal suffrage was to be ap- 
Gray, as 
he descended in the elevator, heard a 
group of his colleagues joking feebly. 
“The suffragettes,—oh, we'll let ’em 
suffer, I guess. They haven’t the 
ghost of a show. The truth is, none 
us is at heart a suffragist. It’s 
merely a question of expediency. 

Let ’em suffer, I say. Gives ’em 
something to do.” 

The flippant words continued to 
ring in Gray’s ears as he left the 
capitol and crossed into the park, 
where they were drowned out by the 
bawling of a newsboy: 

“Outrages to Suffrage Paraders! 
Latest results of the Senate in-vest-i- 
ga-tion!” The lad touched his hat 
respectfully as Gray turned to pur- 
chase a paper and stuff it into the 
pocket of his fur-lined coat. 

“Some class there,” the boy reflect- 
ed to a comrade, as the tall figure of 
the legislator disappeared through 
the Breaker street gate. “That 
there’s the swell o’ the House. ’E 
don’t know there’s a pitcher o’ him in 
here,” he indicated the bag of 
“Broughton Messengers” under his 
arm, ‘“’e’s standin’ alongside that 
_statue o’ General Gray,” nodding 
towards the bronze Revolutionary 
hero in the centre of Capitol Square. 
“Old gent’s eock-hat on the back o’ 
his wig and a balloon thing comin’ 
out o’ his mouth—‘This ain’t no 
great-grandson o’ mine!’ What, d’ye 
know? Blamed if I do. Somethin’ 
about them suffer-a-gettes. But ’e’s 
the real thing, all right, Rep. Gray is. 
Pa-pair, sir!” 

The gentleman under discussion 
was meanwhile making his way down 
the water side of Breaker street, his 
stern, handsome face still reflecting 
the abstracted mood in which he had 
left the Legislature, It was useless 
any longer to equivocate, he told him- 
self, From the point of view of prac- 
tical politics, the issue was undeni- 
ably real, live and serious. Those 
women had made it so. By tradition 
and temperament, he was opposed to 
their principles and their methods. 
But there were the party pledges, 
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there was the Spirit of the Age, and 
there was—Pansy! 

He might choose between the alter- 
natives of throwing platform prom- 
ises to the winds, or of abandoning 
his career to the mad modern 
prophets of Demos. But there would 
still remain—her. With a sense al- 
most of irritation, he had realized, 
these last few days ‘of her absence, 
what she had become to him, to his 
future. He came of a race uncom- 
promising in its attachments to per- 
sons as to causes. And his attraction 
to Pansy Vane had been, from the 
first, deep-rooted, insistent, and per- 
verse. Four years before he had hap- 
pened to meet her at a social settle- 
ment, where he had undertaken to in- 
struct a class in Civil Government for 
a season, rather for the purpose of 
obtaining first-hand acquaintance 
with “the people,” which might be 
useful in his popular speeches, than 
from any innate love of his kind. He 
was humane, honorable, altruistic, 
but, at core, anti-democratic. So Pan- 
sy told him often, in the endless con- 
versations they had engaged in since 
they met. 

She was the daughter of a physt- 
cian in Springfield, Ga., who had died 
fifteen years before, leaving his wife 
and five daughters almost without 
provision. Dr. Vane, a radical for 
his day, had been too absorbed in 
political and medical reforms to save 
much money during his short profes- 
sional career. His widow, brave, un- 
skilled and empty-headed, had strug- 
gled along somehow, marrying off one 
of the daughters, and keeping a home 
for the others by taking boarders, 
and manufacturing cakes, jellies and 
embroidered sofa-pillows. Pansy, the 
baby, growing up with an independ- 
ence of thought and spirit akin to 
her father’s, had reVelled against the 
domestic regime under which ghe 
lived. It had been a plan of her 
father’s, to Mrs. Vane visionary 
enough, that, failing a son, one of the 
daughters should study medicine and 
become his assistant. Pansy set her- 
self against the odds of poverty and 
prejudice to get the education her 
father would have given her. By self- 
denial and persistence she had got 
together the sum necessary for going 
north, and at twenty had entered the 
medical college at Broughton. She 
determined to have the best, 
cost what it might, and to go back 
armed with all that modern science 
could teach her, for the battle in her 
little Sleepy Hollow of a native town. 

At first she had lived in the settle- 
ment, paying her way by various ser- 
vices, and there she and Gray had 
come to know each other. “That 
frail, gentle-mannered, low-voiced lit- 
tle creature, a female Saw-Bones!” 
His first impression had been one of 
indignation, gradually succeeded by 
amused curiosity. She __ differed 
scarcely more from his idea of a 
strong-minded woman than she did 
from the typical girls of his set, with 
their crisp accents, assured manners 
and smart clothes. Pansy Vane wore 
white linen one-piece frocks all the 
year round, “to be neat in labora- 
tory,” she said. It did not occur to 
Gray that she expended more real 
labor in laundering these garments 
than his mother gave to the selection 
of her fashionable wardrobe. He only 
knew that the odd clothes, which had 
at first tried his conventionally 
trained eye, came soon to seem a 
part of Pansy’s self, of that individu- 
ality which charmed and held him be- 
cause of its utter unlikeness to any- 
thing he had known before in his life. 
He had never had a sister, and the 
friendships he had formed with wom- 
en of his mother’s exclusive circle 
had been superficial and unsatisfy- 
ing. 

In the second year of his acquaint- 
ance with Pansy, he had asked his 
mother to call upon the Southern girl. 
The meeting had been unpropitious, 
as he gathered from accounts by both 
women, Pansy’s humorous, his moth- 
er’s coldly critical. He had often 
since pictured that visit, his mother 
graciously descending from her 
heights of reserve to inquire after 
the interests of her son’s protegee. 
Pansy, easy and familiar as was her 
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wont when she scented patronage, 
had introduced the subject of suf- 
frage. His mother was a_ charter 
member of the long-named society op- 
posed to political equality, and the 
girl’s mention of a notorious British 
suffragette had sufficed to set the 
elder lady’s cheeks aflame. Rising 
presently to take her leave after 
hearing a demure but straightforward 
avowal from Pansy, Mrs. Gray had 
delivered herself of this parting shot: 
“My dear child, you and the persons 
who share your views will accom- 
plish about as much in this part of 
the world,—I won’t undertake to an- 
swer for the rest,—about as much as 
a lot of little mice running round in a 
pail!” 

And Pansy had laughed in the vis- 
itor’s face, her melodious, rippling 
laugh, brimming over with the de- 
licious humor of the denunciation, 
and had repeated the remark to Gor- 
don and to everyone, and had made 
capital of it in suffrage speeches ever 
since. Well, the mice had made a 
great racket in their pail, had, in 
fact, shoved off the lid and were over- 
running Broughton these days—so 
much one must concede, reflected 
Gordon, as he turned in at the en- 
trance to his home. What if, after 
all, it was his mother’s ideal, fine and 
serviceable in its day, but now per- 
haps irreparably outworn, and not 
the dream of Pansy and her crowd, 
that was becoming ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world? In the three 
years since his mother had made her 
sharp little speech there had been 
an amazing growth of public senti- 
ment in support of the radical ideas 
that the Southern girl had absorbed 
as a plant does water, and which she 
was now preaching and living with 
all the force of her intense young ma- 
ture. 

He stood a moment on 
looking up at the staid, substantial 
residence of his fathers, trying for 
the first time in his life to view it 
and all that it represented from the 
standpoint of an outsider. Pansy 
Vane had got outside her traditions. 
Should ever succeed in getting 
outside his own? Did he wish to? 
Was it worth while? Was it right? 
Conscience, the ancient Ikon of his 
Puritan fathers, obtruded itself  be- 
tween him and this alien woman who 
was winning him steadily away from 
the old Conscience? How 
could he be sure that the force re- 
straining him was the same that had 
made his people great? Suppose the 
idol had become an ark of self: 
esteem, a mere shell for the preserva- 
tion of custoin and privilege? 

He went thoughtfully up the stairs 
let himself in. A wooden-faced 
man-servant took away his coat, after 
carefully extracting proffering 
the evening paper. Gray heard 
voices in the drawing-room, and was 
on the point of passing through the 
hall to his study, when he was ar- 
rested by his mother’s appearing in 
the doorway, hand-in-hand with a vis- 
itor. The latter was a ruddy-faced, 
well-groomed woman of about Gray’s 
shook hands with him 
heartily, while smilingly declining his 
urgent invitation to prolong her call. 
It would be quite,impossible today,— 
he must come to see her himself very 
soon, and, with a fairly effusive em- 
brace for Mrs. Gray, the young wom- 
an took her leave. 

“Olivia seems in very good form to- 
day,” observed Gordon, as the house- 
door closed. “Thank you, mother, I 
don’t care for tea. Come into my 
study, won’t you? What’s come over 
the lady?” he inquired, when they 
had reached the privacy of his den 
and he had mended the fire and taken 
his stand before it. He had drawn up 
a Morris chair for his mother, in 
which she was sitting uncomfortably 
erect, and her tone as she replied 
struck him as echoing her slightly 
defensive attitude. 

“Olivia’s engagement is to be an- 
nounced tomorrow. She came to tell 
me this afternoon.” Mrs. Gray found 
it impossible to keep a shadow of dis- 
satisfaction from settling on her 
finely-regulated features. Her face, 
clear cut and high bred, like her 
son’s, wore ordinarily, an expression 
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almost rigid in its control. But the 
lines of both faces, if set and self- 
conseious, were not lacking in nobil- 
ity, in a certain proud seriousness 
which through centuries of limited 
and self-satisfying endeavor had be- 
come the dominant characteristic of 
their race. 

“Olivia engaged? To Carleton, of 
course? Eminently suitable, I’m 
sure. They both like the same things, 
—horses, bridge, travel. But she 
should try not to look quite so elated. 
Of course, Olivia is getting on. She 
must be well over thirty.” 

“Olivia Farquar could have mar- 
ried long ago, if she had wished,” re- 
turned Mrs. Gray, with a decisiveness 
that implied reproof. “It’s hardly in 
keeping with your new ideas, Gordon, 
to suggest that a woman has been 
aching for matrimony; especially in 
the case of a girl like Olivia, about 
whom there is not a particle of non- 
sense.” 

“She is a wholesome, good-hearted 
weman,” said Gray, pleasantly, “and 
I have always liked her. But she cer- 
tainly does not in the remotest de- 
gree approach an exemplification of 
what you call my new ideas, Mater. 
Why deny that there is nothing in 
life for such a girl except marriage 
with an available member of her 
somewhat restricted set?” 

“And why should there be anything 
else? What are all your fads and 
theories worth against the universal 
laws of God and man? You may suc- 
ceed in diverting and demoralizing a 
few unfortunate creatures, but the 
great mass of properly-nurtured wom- 
en will stand true.” 

There was a pause. Gordon put 
back the cigar he had taken from his 
pocket, drew up a chair and sat down. 
His mether was talking, for her, 
quite wildly. He knew as well as she 
the reason. Mrs. Gray had hoped and 
planned from their chikdhood that 
Jerdon and Olivia Farquar should 
marry. For some time she had per- 
ceived the decreasing probability of 
this dream coming true. Yet the final 
blow to her hepes had thrown her in- 
to a state of unwonted excitement. 
She was a masterful woman, and 
Gordon’s success was the summit of 
her life’s ambitions. Olivia, by in- 
heritance, by training, by nature, was 
the wife she had considered indis- 
pensable to him. And now the whole 
seheme was spoiled forever. 

“Dearest Mater,” said Gordon at 
last, “you and I have never indulged 
in argument. But your sweeping 
statements fairly take away my 
breath. You talk of ‘demoralizing,’ of 
‘unfortunate creatures,’ and ‘univer- 
sal laws.’ What do you mean by ali 
this?. Do you imply that I or any- 
body else is preaching against love 
and marriage? Who on earth doesn’t 


believe those to be the natural and 
right and imperishable things of 
life?” 


He spoke quietly, but with eaxnest- 
and his mother, now leaning 
back in her chair, answered in a 
calmer tone: “Many persons preach 
and believe doctrines that would de- 
stroy the home and marriage, at 
least in the form in which our people 
have known and cherished those in- 
stitutions. You are familiar with 
these teachings, Gordon. You attend 
meetings, you associate with the 
women who lead this cause. It is a 
source of grief and anxiety to me, I 
may as well admit. Often of late I 
have asked myself, is my whole life, 
is the work of all our fathers to be 
superseded, overthrown by these 
alien infmences?” 

“Alien,’—it was the word he had 
himself applied to Pansy Vane. Now 
he preferred to avoid personalities. 
To spare his mother he had dropped 
the subject of Olivia, and he wished 
all reference to his suffrage friend to 
be likewise barred. He began to 
speak rapidly. 

“You mentioned universal laws, 
mother. There is one law that may 
with certainty be termed so,—it is 
the law of evolution, of change. For 
you and your kind,—our kind, for I 
belong to you still, in spite of your 
fears and my own doubts,—for our 
kind, an idea or an institution, by the 
mere fact of its age or established po- 


ness, 






sition, demands our worship, is true, 
is right. But these new prophets 
preach that in the very, newness of a 
thing inheres a sacred quality.” 

“Yes, and to me that is a _ per- 
nicious, a dangerous doctrine.” 

“They often go too far,” admitted 
Gordon. “But I am beginning to be- 
lieve that their extreme is preferable 
to eurs. Witheut change, there is 
stagnation, retrogression. Why 
should -not marriage, the home, the 
economic relations of men and wom- 
en, in common with every other phase 
of life, be subject to this law of 
change? Mother,”—he got up and 
stood over her, “if you could only 
look at this thing in a big perspec- 
tive, not just from a lit#le peep-hole 
of tradition and circumstance! Don’t 
you see what I mean? I have had to 
thresh this subject out all by my- 
self——” 

“By yourself, Gordon? Are you 
quite sincere in that? Can you fancy 
me ignorant of the influence that has 
been insidiously at work upon yeu 
for more than three years?” 

So it was out at last, said Gordon 
to himself, the tabooed topic, this 
friendship that had been the joy of 
his life, the fear of his mether’s, for 


so long. Well, he would meet it 
squarély. 

“Insidiously?” he repeated sharp- 
ly, “Just what de you mean by 
that?” 


“Do not be cross ,with me, dear.” 
She had herself well in hand by new, 
was all tenderness and tact. ‘“Re- 
member I am just your disappointed 
old mother, whose wisdom you used 
to praise. I only meant this attrac- 
tion had grown on you unawares.” 

“There you are wrong,” he said 
more temperately. “I have been per- 
fectly conscious that this thing was 
gaining on me. If I have never 
talked to you, it is because I felt an 
insurmountable antagonism. I saw 
the impossibility of your doing Pansy 
justice. At first I was keen to bring 
you together. What was the use?” 

“Gordon! Be fair. I went to see 
this girl prepared to do her more 
than justice. From what you had 
told me, I pictured her a quaint, old- 
fashioned child, different from our 
Broughton type, but refined and win- 
some,—something like her name- 
flower—that was my fancy.” 

“And is she not? Those big dark- 
shadowed eyes and deep, soft looks?” 

“Deep—yes! Gordera, you are a 
simple boy. She has beguiled you. 
Can you not see,—every one sees, 
every one says,—it is not conceit, it 
would be idle to deny the obvious 
truth,—that you are a great match?” 


“Mother! I never should have be- 
lieved—is it possible, are you, are 
we—snobs? Then it is not Miss 


Vane’s ideas after all that you object 
to? It is her poverty, her being ne- 
body, according to the standards of 
that ridiculous thing called ‘Society.’ 
Besides, what is the use of our heri- 
tage if I have to scheme like the veri- 
est parvenu? I will marry whom I 
please. And, by heaven, it shall be 
Pansy Vane!” 

“Then you are: already engaged?” 
There was a quiver of intensity in 
the mother’s voice. Her son faced 
her pitiless. 

“IT am not. I did not even know 
when I came home tonight that I! 
should ask her. But you have 
brought me to a decision, I used to 
hope that in time you would come to 
appreciate Pansy. I thought, with 
your mind and character, so able and 
so fine, that you, even though trained 
in another school, would recognize 
the rare and gifted woman that she 
is. In old times, people rated women 
for their bodies and their power over 
men’s bodies. Now they are coming 
to value them as human beings with 
souls and minds. it was so that I 
wished you to judge my friend. But 
because she is free and fearless, you 
mistrust and misunderstand her. For- 
give me, mother, but yeu have shown 
me that I must choose. Five minutes 
ago I ranged myself on your side. 
Now it is as though a gulf had 
yawned between us.” 

He turned abruptly, and, walking 
to the window at the end of the reom, 





stood looking out across the river. 
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-side walls, her own parents, prosper- 


She had risen and stood with her 
hand supporting her head against the 
mantelshelf. The color was still 
high in her face, but she was now the 
calmer of the two. She knew that 
she had enly a chance to win, and 
that she must play for it coolly. Pres- 
ently she turned deliberately and 
looked up at the painting over the 
fire-place. It was a portrait by Cop- 
ley of General Gray, the same whose 
statue stood in Capitol Square, the 
most renowned in the long line of 
Gordon’s _forbears. Beneath, at 
either end of the chimney-piece, 
stood crayon drawings of the gen- 
eral’s parents; from above, on the 


ous and patrician, gazed down upon 
her. Opposite were others, of her 
own son’s blood, all men and women 
of the same stamp. There had not 
been a lapse of fortune or of char- 
acter so far back as the geneabogists 
could trace. 

“Gorden,” she said at last, “does all 
this count for nothing?” 

He wheeled amd caught her ges- 
ture. 

“Do I count for nothing?” She 
drew herself to her full height. “In 
argument you can defeat me. But it 
is not a question of argument any 
more. Something in me, a _ convic- 
tion which is a part of my very self, 
tells me your course is wrong. Your 
feelings, no matter how deep and 
genuine, are not worth the sacrifice 
of your traditions, of your career. 
Have you forgotten the things that 
were said about you when you en- 
tered the House? That you came of 
people who had known all the use 
and none of the abuse of privilege? 
They, called us ‘The Salt of the 
Earth.’ ” . 

For a moment Gordon did not an- 
swer. It was impossible not to feel 
the weight of what his mother spoke 
and stood for; but his eyes fell sud- 
denly on the evening paper that he 
had laid upon the table, and he 
seized the sheet and spread it out 
before her. ‘ 

“Salt o’ the Earth!’ Leok there!” 
and he pointed to the cartoon of him- 
self, a smug, baby-faced youth, con- 
fronted and repudiated by his patriot 
ancestor. “You see what some peo- 
ple think of us. They think the salt 
has lost its savor. Ok, how can you 
fail to see that it is just because we 
have lost our tradition that I need 
Pansy? She believes,—and perhaps 
it is true,—that her cause fs the 
greatest since the Civil War. My 
grandfather died to free the slaves,— 
our people used to be in the thick of 
every reform movement. And now 
where are we? Once we were proud 
to be called rebels and fanatics. Now 
we are known as ‘Stand-patters’!” 

As Mrs. Gray took the paper and 
examined it sceptically, there was a 
knock at the door, and at Gordon’s 
order the inscrutable servant en- 
tered. 

“A lady, sir. 
was the name.” 

“For me?” Mrs. Gray’s flushed 
face yielded te overwhelming sur- 
prise. 

“No, ma’am. 
Gordon Gray.” 

“Very well, Thomas. I will come 
at once,” Gordon answered, and as 
the door closed, he turned, radiant, 
to face his mother. “Curious, isn’t 
it, that she sould come here just 
now? Something pressing must have 
brought her. We will take a walk on 
the Embankment, but I shall come 
back to dine with you, Mater.” He 
bent to kiss her. There ‘vas some- 
thing of settled triumph in his man- 
ner, but it was too spontaneous and 
unconscious to offend. The mother 
in her surrendered suddenly. 

“My boy,” she said gently, “when 
all is said and done, you know I shall 
haye to love your wife.” But when 
he had gone, a mood of reaction 
came over her, and she sank into 
the chair by the fire to ponder 
wearily. 

He found Pansy standing in the 
bay-window of the drawing room, and 
he noticed that her Raglan ulster 
and soft felt hat were glistening with 
moisture. 

“It is raining? When did you re- 
turn? Is anything wrong, Comrade?” 

He took her hand and drew lier un- 
der the lighted chandelier. She 
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His mother watched him silently./ familiar irresistible smile flashed up 


at him. 

“Just a drizzle. Come for a turn, 
will you? I’ve only half an hour and 
lots to say.” 

“But the rain——you will get your 
feet wet. Couldn’t we talk here?” 
She glanced down the long room, 
shook her head, and thrust out a 


stout, rubbed-soled boot. “I dress 
weather-proof, you know. I could 
talk better outdoors. Does your 
mother know I am here? Does she 


think me more than ever dreadful?” 
Her face rippled again drolly, but he 
saw that at heart she was anxious 
and distraite, 

It was six o’clock of the raw March 
evening as they left the house and 
made their way towards the deserted 
river-bank. They walked slowly in 
the direction of the city, the east 
wind blowing the rain into their 
faces, the fog blurring the outlines 
ahead of trees, houses and the huge 
gilt dome of the capitol. 

“It is good to get you safely back,” 
said Gray. “The reports of the 
parade were alarming. Exaggerated, 
1 suppose?” 

“They did not begin to tell all,” 
said the girl gravely. “It was a try- 
ing experience. But that is not what 
has fagged me. I have bad news 
from my people. I will talk to you 
about it in a moment.” : 

“You have heard what happened in 
the House this afternoon?” asked Gor- 
don, changing the subject. 

“Yes. So far, so good, The bill 
will come up in ten days, I under- 
stand. And how will you act upon 
it? Have you come any nearer to a 
decision since I went away?” 

He bent over her, smiling. “Yes, 
I have. I am determined to vote for 
the saffrage amendment, and_ to 
swing my party with me. How is 
that?” 

“Splendid!” Pansy stoed still with 
clasped hands. “Oh, I am glad! But 
to think I shan’t be here to cele- 
brate—” 

“Why not?” 

“I'm going home to Springford to- 
night. That’s why I wanted to see 
you, to say good-bye and to talk a bit 
about the work in Broughton after I’m 
gone. To think you’re coming over 
to our side at last! New England is 
really swinging into line. Now for 
the solid South! I can begin down 
there with better courage since you’ve 
told me this.” 

“But,—I beg your  pardon,—you 
speak as if you were never coming 
back. You have three months more 
at the college.” 

“I shall finish in Springford. We 
have a more-or-less medical school 
there, as I’ve reminded you before, I 
did want the Broughton diploma most 
awfully, but it doesn’t really matter. 
I've got the training. That’s what I 
came for, and now I must go back at 
once. Linda is desperately ill,—my 
poor sister!” 

They had reached the entrance to 
the park and halted under the shel- 
ter of the arched gateway. An elec- 
tric light flared into the girl’s face as 
she went on sadly: “You know I’ve 
talked to you about her,—she’s the 
married one. When father died there 
were five of us girls to be provided 
for, and Linda took the first man that 
game along. She‘thought she ought 
to get out of the way to give the 
others a chance, 

“But husbands are scarce in Spring 
ford, and my other sisters are still at 
home, in spite of all their struggles, 
jaded, disappointed, plucky old maids. 
Oh, I could tell you funny tales of 
them, if I were not too ashamed of 
the makeshifts and pettinesses that 
poor gentlewomen down there must 
Stoop to. They could never afford but 
one evening dress among them, so 
each girl had a certain night in the 
week in which to receive her ‘beau,’ 
while the others stayed upstairs. Me 
they kept in frocks up to my knees 
till I was sixteen years old, so that I 
might appear young and not yet ‘on 
the market!’ It’s all very pitiable, 
but it’s got to be known. Women 
have got to expose the whole system 
before it can be changed. 

“Linda, who was thought the lucky 
one, has had the worst fate. She 
didn’t love her husband. He isn’t a 
bad fellow, but inferior and coarse. 
She had five children in seven years, 
and she looks like an old woman. She 
finalJy left him and came home, but 





looked pale and tired, but the 
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talked to Fritz, the husband, and we 
brought about a reconciliation. It 
was a mistake. Things have gone 
from bad to worse. She was going 
to have another baby this spring, and 
mother had been writing me how 
anxious she was over Linda, who 
seemed going into a decline,—took no 
interest in anything. 

“Then today when I got back, I 
found a wire telling me—she had tried 
to kill herself. Poor little sister,— 
what she must have suffered to come 
to that! Nobody but a woman can 
conceive the horrors of marriage with- 
out love. It must be degradation, 
slavery. Oh, Gordon, no wonder you 
men can’t understand our feeling for 
‘The Cause.’ There is more in it for 
us than you can ever realize. The 
wisest and best of you can only help 
us. We must see it through for our. 
selves!” 

As she paused, almost sobbing, it 
seemed to the man that she had never 
been so lovely. Always before she 
had been cool and rational, for all her 
enthusiasm. Now in this hour of 
stress, she was just a woman who 
needed him. He could scarcely follow 
the details of her sister’s story, so 
overpowering was his eagerness to 
speak for the right to possess her, to 
give himself wholly to the task of 
comforting her. 

“I wish to heaven that I could do 
something to help you,” he _ sald. 
“These family troubles are cruelly 
hard, But your sister may recover 
and all be well yet. Do you realize 
what it means to your Broughton 
friends to have you leave so sudden- 
ly? We shan’t reconcile ourselves to 
sparing you for more than a season’s 
missionary work down there.” 

“T shall never come back,” said the 
girl resolutely. The emotional mood 
in which she had spoken a moment 
before was already past. “I don’t pre- 
tend it isn’t a cross to go,” she added. 
“l’ve loved the bigness of this place 
and the work and the friends. Oh, it’s 
been glorious’ But they need me 
more down there,—not only my fam- 
ily, but the whole town. They don’t 
know anything about pure water, or 
babies’ milk, or clean streets; the 
women have no clubs; the children 
are wretchedly taught. You e¢@an’t im- 
agine what a place it is.” 

“But you yourself have counselled 
me to pass the smaller issues for the 
larger,” said Gordon. ‘Your talents 
are too exceptional for Springford. 
Here in Broughton you will have a 
field for leadership that will be 
worthy of you.” 

“J shall never come back,” repeated 
Pansy. “It would be breaking the 
promises I made when I came North.” 

“Conditions are different now,” said 
the man, significantly. 

“How do you mean?” 

“You did not know me then.” He 
waited for the effeet of this assertion, 
watching the color mount in her sen- 
sitive face and the great eyes grow 
dark and bright. “Do you fancy I’m 
going to let you walk out of my life 
this way? If you go South, I shall 
come too, and I shall keep on coming 
until I bring you back with me. Com- 
rade, dearest, after these three years 
together, what can there be in life 
for us apart?” 

“Gordon, stop! I—oh, it is too bad! 
This is impossible, utterly. You know 
I could never be your wife. Your 
home, your people, the milieu in which 
you live, what would I do there? I 
could never breathe, I could never be 
happy nor make you so——” 

“What do all those outside differ- 
ences matter? Pansy, you know they 
don't! Only the real things matter, 
you and I, two individual souls, with 
a common aim of working for the 
right. You have me taught this, and 
you shall not fail me now!” 

He put out his hand. She took it in 
both her small, strong ones. “I will 
not fail you, Gordon,” she said. “But 
I can never be your wife. There are 
other things in life for me than that, 
many other things.” 

“You have not heard me yet,” he in- 
terrupted. “You shall have absolute 
freedom to go and cOme and do as 
you will, You think I am bound by 
family and tradition. I swear they are 
not worth the raising of a finger com- 
pared to having you, I am ready for 
any sacrifice.” 


“I am so sorry, so sorry,” she said 





simply. “I do not love you in ‘that 
way at all.” 
















He drew away his hand and stared 
sternly. “Have you been playing 
with me, have you amused yourself 
like any other woman? What have 
you been dreaming of, then? Did you 
think me made of stone?” 

“No, Gordon, flesh and blood. But 
blue blood. Indeed, I never thought 
you would care to have me for your 
wife. I did not dream there was the 
remotest chance of your letting your- 
self care. And that remotest chance, 
if it had to come,—well, I knew it 
would not harm you to be refused.” 

“Really! You are then after all just 
like the rest. The more fool I!” 

“Ah, Gordon, is it beyond your com- 
prehension to grasp the idea that I 
wished to help you? How you have 
failed to understand me!” 

“Yes, I have failed to understand 
you,” he cried bitterly. ‘But others 
have not. They told me that you and 
your kind were heartless, sexless. 
Now I see the truth!” 

“Do you think so? I tell you you 
have never yet seen the truth. When 
I do give my love, as I shall some day, 
with all the strength there is in me, it 
will be to someone who has eyes to 
see, even though his hands are rough 
and his speech untutored; who has 
eyes to see the road along which we 
struggle, we who are evolving new 
standards for the race. Yes, I shall 
love a man who sees that road and 
the light shining at the journey’s end! 
You have never been really. with us. 
Even if I could have married you, you 
would have drifted back to the old 
influences, to the people who no longer 
produce ideals.” 

She turned and stepped out of the 
gateway. In a sudden passion, Gor- 
don seized and crushed her to him. 

“Do you think you can escape me 
like this? What do I care for all this 
talk? It is you I want, just you. Do 
you hear me, Pansy? What do you 
women know of your wants? You 
need me even as I need you! And I 
shall never let you go!” 

For an instant she lay in his arms, 
as powerless from surprise as from 
the force with which he held her. Her 
face upturned in the glare of the street 
light showed white and angry, animat- 
ed, it seemed to Gray, by that same 
curious expression he had seen on the 
faces of those young girls at the legis- 
lative hearing, a look of mingled exal- 
tation and defiance, the fury of the 
archangels. 

Through one breathless minute he 
watched her; then, stung by her scorn- 
ful whisper, “Cave-man!” he set her 
free, and stood alone, a dull ache of 
desolation growing beneath the pain of 
his injured pride and thwarted passion. 
He started to follow her with a vague 
idea of overtaking, of pleading for re- 
conciliation. But the slim, gray figure 
moved with a swift directness that was 
characteristic, and his own steps 
lagged, weighted with doubts and scru- 
ples. He lost her presently in the 
labyrinth of crooked streets that led 
into the foreign quarter where she 
lived. He could have caught her at 
the door of her lodging, but instead he 
turned back to the river-front, and 
wandered aimlessly. 

An hour later he found himself op- 
posite the rear windows of his home. 
The curtains had not been drawn, and 
he was able to see the interior of his 
study, and to distinguish his mother 
still seated by the fire, as motionless 
as the figures of her ancestors dimly 
visible on the wall above. The scene, 
framed in the lighted window, seemed 
itself a painted picture, full of luxuri- 
ous detail, devoid of life, unreal. Was 
his mother actually sleeping, or had 
she merely fallen into the position of 
dignified repose inveterate to her? 
He imagined himself entering the 
room and saying simply, “Mother, I 
have come back to you.” How her fine 
face would settle in lines of complete 
satisfaction at his news! There would 
be no need for further explanation. 
They had both licensed their emotions 
unwontedly in that scene of the after- 
noon. Their habitual reserve might be 
counted upon for the future. 

He was astonished to find himself 
already leoking back upon that inter- 
view with his mother and the parting 
between himself and Pansy as distinct- 
ly of the past. No doubt this feeling 
was due to the thoroughness with 
which he had fought out the battle dur- 
ing his solitary walk. He had brought 
himself to a complete relinquishment 
of Pansy, knowing her character too 
well to dream of being able to change 





her resolution. And, without her, his 
path must inevitably swerve back to 
join that of his mother, a path of safe 
and honorable, if circumscribed, ser- 
vice. Were they true, those charges 
that Pansy brought against his people? 
That their minds were crystallized, 
their influence negligible, that they 
had ceased really to live? Such ques- 
tions must be put steadfastly aside 
forever. He perceived now that his 
interest in the new movement was 
wholly the result of Pansy’s influence 
and not his own genuine conviction. 
Only for her sake would he have been 
able to surrender his inheritance. At 
this moment the peace and comfort 
and stability of his accustomed sur- 
roundings appealed to him strongly. 
He gazed tenderly at the figure of his 
mother, white-haired, stately, immo- 
bile; and to his mood of intense 
weariness there came the beginnings 
of comfort in the thought that the 
struggle was ended, and that hence- 
forth he must be one with her and the 
order for which she stood. 


NOTES AND NEWS 





Wales serve meals to school children. 

A large increase in the women’s 
registration to vote at the school 
elections is reported from many Con- 
necticut towns. 





Every woman commuter on the 
New Jersey Central has to have a big 
purple F stamped on her railroad 
ticket, to show that it belongs to a 
female, 





Miss Harriet E. Grim is teaching 
school at Darlington, Wis. The Wis- 
consin Citizen says: “We feel as 
though Harriet belonged to this State, 
anyway, and indeed she nearly gave 
her life in her effort to help Wiscon- 
sin women secure the franchise.” 





Rome has a bureau “for the care 
of wives and children of men who 
have gone to America,” and who can- 
not or do not send back means for 
the support of their families. Part 
of its work is locating the missing 
husband, 





The suffragists of Birmingham, 
Ala., are raising money by a “piano 
contest.” Eighteen leading merchants 
have agreed to give coupons with 
every purchase, which will enable the 
buyer to vote in the contest. The 
piano will be given to the church, 
ledge, club, school or charitable or 
other institution receiving the most 
votes. 





Only a few years ago two of the 
members of the Seattle councilmanic 
board were saloon men, one the keep- 
er of a brothel, and the rest were un- 
der the domination of these three, 
But since the Gill recall, with one 
possible exception, the membership of 
the board has been composed of men 
of average respectability—Western 
Woman’s Outlook. 





There is to be a suffrage parade in 
Newark, N. J., on Oct. 25. The Rev. 
Dr. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, of 
Elizabeth, the only survivor of the 
speakers at the first National 
Woman's Rights Convention, will lead 
the whole procession in a decorated 
car. Dr. Anna H. Shaw will be among 
the marchers if she gets back in time 
from Lynchburg, Va., where she is to 
speak the previous night. Dr. Shaw 
was invited to ride in the procession, 
but says she prefers to go on foot. 
She will speak at the meeting to be 





Everybody is enjoying the joke on 
the United Railroads which grew out 
of the refusal of the president and 
secretary of the Women's Oceanside 
Improvement Club to transfer from a 
car marked “Ocean” just because the 
conductor wanted them to. It took 
four hours to win their point, but it 
was worth it. They simply stayed on 
that car until it took them to the des- 
tination the sign promised. It was 
this same Oceanside Club, wasn't it, 
that started the agitation about Judge 
Weller? Just a few more such inei- 
dents would improve the service 





mightily.—The Woman Citizen. 
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held in Proctor’s Theatre at the close. 
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A STUPID EXCLUSION 


This fall Harvard University and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology have jointly started a new course in pre- 
ventive medicine, with a special view to training people to be- 
come health officers. The Institute of Technology admits wom- 
en, yet from this course women are excluded. One able 
woman came all the way from the State of Washington to take 
it, with the intention of carrying back to the Pacific Coast the 
best scientific information to be had along health lines, An- 
other woman came from Michigan, taking it for granted that 
women might enter. Both found the doors shut in their faces. 

Women are eligible as health officers not only in the ten 
States where they vote, but in a number of States where they 
do not. A distinguished Boston surgeon said only last week 
that every Board of Health ought to have at least One woman 
on &, because Women notice the small details which men are 
apt to overlook, yet which have a very real importance to the 
public health. Preventive medicine is a field especially adapted 
to women, whether as health officials, setthkement workers, or 
mothers interested in safeguarding the health of the families in 
the home. To bar out women from such a course is not only 
unjust but stupid—a wrong to the general public as Well as to 
the women. It is a thousand pities that in respect to this 
course, arranged by Harvard and the Institute of Technology 
jointly, the antiquated tradition of Harvard has prevailed over 
the more modern and enlightened custom of the Institute. 

A, S. B. 


MRS. PANKHURST’S COMING 


Nothing for a long time past has called out so sharp a divi- 
sion of opinion among American suffragists as the expected com- 
ing of Mrs. Pankhurst. In every State there are those who 
think we should welcome her, and those who think we should 
have nothing to do with her, and those who think we should go 
to hear her, but do nothing more. 

The suffragists of each locality will have to settle the ques- 
ticn for themselves, according to their best judgment. The 
most important thing, so far as the welfare of our work in 
America is concerned, is that they should settle it without bit- 
terness. “Lose your time, your train, anything but your tein- 
per,” a wise writer has said. One of the objections oftenest 
made in private against Mrs. Pankhurst’s coming is that she 
will carry back with her money which is badly needed in our 
own campaigns. Heretofore, in the present writer’s opinion, 
whenever Mrs. Pankhurst has carried away American money, 
she has left behind value received, in the shape of increased 
zeal and enthusiasm, But at all events, we should not let her 
take away what is worth more than money—our solidarity and 
mutual goodwill among ourselves. 

The question how she ought to be received is a matter of 
honest difference of opinion, and each woman must simply fol- 
low her own conscience, and consent that others shall follow 
theirs. It is a favorite accusation of the anti-woman party that 
women cannot differ without quarreling; and women’s narrowly 
restricted life in the past has certainly not been a good school 
in which to develop tolerance. When we vote—and unless all 
signs fail we are soon going to do so—we shall have to learn 
to differ on many exciting questions without “getting mad.” We 
may as well begin to practise on Mrs, Pankhurst. 





A. 8S. B. 





Consider what the ballot would mean to that great army of 
public benefactors, the school teachers. Most of the youth of 
our country obtain their strongest and most permanent impres- 
sions from their teachers. Surely the State is vitally interested 
in making boys and girls into first-class citizens, and the use- 
fulness and capability of the teachers would be inestimably in- 
creased if they understood the functions of government through 





The National Women’s Trade Union League and all its 
State branches have passed resolutions in favor of equal suf- 
frage by a practically unanimous vote. On the other hand, at 
Mrs, Catt’s school for suffrage workers the other day, the head 
of the Bedford Reformatory (for street walkers) said that she 
had put the question te vote among her charges, and they were 
unanimous in the opinion that to cast a ballot would be “un- 
ladylike.” 

The great body of honest working girls, with character 
enough to stand firm against temptation, and with sense enough 
to organize for better conditions, have declared fer suffrage 
again and again. The poor creatures who have slipped and sunk 
into the mire think it would be “unladylike.” Which are the 
more likely to be sound in their judgment? And which have 
the better right to claim that they represent the typical atti 
tude of the working woman? a. a. oo 


CHILDREN AND CONVICTS 


In the new tariff bill an effort has been made to exclude 
convict-made goods and goods made by children under fourteen 
in countries having no child labor law. The Senate added this 
amendment to the bill. Last week, in a conference over points 
on which the Senate and Mouse differed, the children were sac- 
rificed. It was agreed that all reference to goods made by child 
labor should be dropped out entirely, and only convict-made 
goods should be excluded. 

The proposal to bar out convict made goods in competition 
with goods made by free labor had behind it the immense vot- 
ing power of the trades unions. The persons most interested 
in protecting the children were voteless women. A. S. B. 





AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE LEGACY 


The late Associate Justice Brown of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, who was a strong opponent of equal rights for women, 
has left $1,000 to Grace Duffield Goodwin,—‘not only as a token 
of my personal esteem,” he said in his will, “but of my appre- 
ciation of her services in upholding the dignity of womanhood 
and defending the historic position of her sex in our scheme 
of government.” 

This legacy will probably do good in two ways. As it has 
been widely advertised, it will put it into the heads of men and 
wemen who believe in equal suffrage that they would do well to 
give some practical help to the women who are uphoiding the 
right side of this great question. And if Mrs. Goodwin uses 
the money to spread anti-suffrage literature, as she probably 
will, it is bound to make converts to the cause of votes for 
women. The oftener the arguments against equal suffrage are 
brought out and aired, the more apparent their flimsiness be 
comes. A. S. B. 


“THE HISTORIC POSITION” 


Justice Brown speaks of Women's “historic position.” The 
opponents of suffrage constantly try to bolster up their view of 
woman’s sphere by representing that it has always been the 
same, and hence must always remain the same. But as a mat- 
ter of fact it has been in a state of constant change; and this 
has been especially the case in this country during the past 
seventy years. The most ultra conservatives of today would 
not wish to see women relegated to the historic position of our 
great grandmothers, debarred by law and custom not merely 
from the ballot, but from education, property rights, the profes- 
sions, almost all their present ways of earning a living, and 
even from writing or speaking in public without severe 











criticism, 

At a recent legislative hearing on woman suffrage in Mass 
achusetts, Prof. Sedgwick said that we ought not to try to 
change the position that women had held “for the last thousand 
years.” Then he corrected himself and said “for the last twen- 
ty-five years.” Probably it occurred to him that the position 
held by women in the Dark Ages would not be quite the ideal 
thing today. Even twenty-five years ago the property laws of 
Massachusetts were grossly unjust to married women, and a 
mother had no legal rights to her minor children. 

Every change is accepted as soon as it becomes an accom- 
plished fact. Yet each advance step in its turn was fought with 
exactly the same prophecies of disaster that are now made in 
regard to the vote. It suggests the story of the man who owned 
a valuable mare, with only one fault—she would always shy a: 
an umbrella. He determined to educate her. So he put an 
apple on the tip of a tightly furled umbrella, took it to her in 
her stall and let her eat the apple from the tip. The next day 
he opened the umbrella an inch and repeated the process. The 
next day he opened it.two inches, then three, and so on until he 
had it fully spread. When he brought it to her for the first 
time wide open she looked at it rather suspiciously, but ended 
by eating the apple from the tip as usual. The next rainy day 
he took her out, and when the first umbrella came in sight he 
watched to see what she would do. Instead of shying, she 
walked deliberately across the road toward the umbrella and 
looked for an apple on the tip. She got one when they reached 
home, and she never shied at an umbrella again. The steady 
widening of “woman's sphere” has been like the gradual un- 
folding of that umbrella. Each successive expansion of it has 
led to no disaster, but on the contrary has always been followed 
by something good. The only question is how soon we shall 
develop eneugh horse sense to see that the unfolding of the. last 
inch is not going to hurt us. A. S. B. 


A COLORADO HOMESTEAD 


Anti-suffragists have lately stated, in the Brooklyn Eagle 
and elsewhere, that in Colorado a man can sell the homestead 
without his wife’s consent. This is cited as proof that women 
lose “property rights” when they gain the ballot. The truth is 
just the opposite. Before equal suffrage was granted in Col- 
orado a man could sell the homestead without his wife’s con- 
sent, but since women obtained the ballot a law has been passed 
whereby the wife’s signature is required. This is a sample of 
the queer way in which the opponents of equal rights often in- 
vert the facts. A. 8. B. 








The way to make a suceess of any job is to care whether 





pibe exercise of the ballot.—-John Scott Davison. 


you do it right or not.—California Outlook, 


WOMEN STAYED AT HOME 


The only woman on the Wisconsin State Board of Agricul- 
ture is an anti. She favored the unusual step taken by the 
management of the State Fair in forbidding the suffragists to 
have a tent there, on the alleged ground that the question was 
“political.” When the ingenious suffragists went to the Fair 
and walked about carrying “Votes for Women” banners, this 
lady is said to have turned away angrily with the remark that 
“they ought to have been at home.” Thereupon someone made 
the obvious answer that if all the women had stayed at home 
the Fair would have lost half its gate receipts. 

This starts a train of thought as to what would happen to 
many of our cherished institutions if all the women stayed at 
home. The schools would have to close, the churches would be 
left almost empty, every decent theatre would become bank- 
rupt, mills and factories would shut down, hospitals would be 
left without nurses, libraries would lose half their patrons, phil- 
anthropic societies of all sorts would lack a quorum at their 
board meetings, and every anti-suffrage association in the coun- 
try would have to disband, because its members had taken to 
following their own teachings. Perhaps this last result could 
be endured. A. 8. B. 


SHOULD PROTESTANTS VOTE? 


The remarkable doings in Ulster and their treatment in 
the American press furnish a striking illustration of the dif- 
ferent way in which militancy is regarded, according to whether 
it is manifested by men or women. Eleven thousand men have 
been publicly drilling and marching with flying colors in Bel- 
fast before thousands of spectators, with the frankly announced 
intention of rebellion against the goverrament if Parliament 
passes the Home Rule bill. Excitement runs high; a child look- 
ing on is shot; there is rioting and destruction of property in 
various places; a big fund is started to care for the orphans of 
those who are expected to be slain, and Sir Edward Carson 
makes speeches in eomparison with which Mrs. Pankhurst’'s 
most incendiary utterances are as rose water to vitriol. The 
American press mildly disapproves, but nobody suggests that 
these proceedings show the unfitness of all Protestants to vote. 

A little while ago Catholics in Ireland were committing dis- 
orders, but no one tn America poiuted to this as showing the 
unfitness of all Catholics to vote. 

And why, in common sense, should any law-abiding man in 
America be debarred from the ballot because men of his faith 
are acting lawlessly on the other side of the water? Sueh a 
3uggestion would be hooted; yet it is constantly made in regard 
to women. We do not like violence, but still less do we like a 
double standard of ethics. 

As Mrs. Charlotte Despard says: “One set of Irishmen 
have for years refused to obey the laws, and have conspired to 
render them ineffective, because there was no prospect of Home 
Rule; another set are now refusing to obey and conspiring to 
render the law ineffective because there is an immediate pros- 
pect of Home Rule. Many of these men on both sides have been 
among the most censorious critics of the women, who are ex 
pressing their indignation on the same principle but by far less 
deadly methods.” A. 8. B. 


FIFTY THOUSAND GIRLS LOST 


Every year in the United States 50,000 girls disappear, and 
all trace of them is lost. Mr. Orrin C. Baker, General Secretary 
of the Travelers’ Aid Society, says that people who doubt the 
existence of a widespread white slave traffic do not know what 
they are talking about. He adds: 

“No girl is exempt. In 1910 over 1,700 girls disappeared 
while traveling between New York and Chicago alone. The men 
and women who make a business of the traffic in girls are work- 
ing harder today than ever before. Their methods are more 
subtle. They are more daring. The public is fighting them, but 
they are using every scheme imaginable. 

“Only a few weeks ago @ woman was arrested as the pro- 
prietcr of a disorderly house. It was found that she had been 
one of the matrons in charge of immigrant girls at Bliis Island! 

“And by the way, the general impression seems to be that 
it is only ‘the girls who come over in the steerage that are in 
danger. That is a mistake. There is just as much danger for 
the refined foreign girl traveling second cabin. The daring at- 
tempts to decoy these girls are almost incredible. 

“Some people who read ‘My Little Sister,’ said that was one 
of the ‘things that couldn’t happen.’ But the author of the book 
told Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw that the story was absolutely true, 
exeept that it was softened in many points. Miss Robins laid 
the story before a noted Police Justice in London. He said that 
it was ‘really a commonplace.’ 

“There is no question as to the dangers threatening girls. 
Certain uninitiated persons feel that our claims that women 
need protection in traveling are extravagant. They don’t realize 
that we are doing something more than telling timid women 
what train to take. The unscrupulous do not sit passively back 
and wait for their victims to come to them. They hunt them— 
hunt them with cunning and deliberate devices. It is a business 
with them. And our business is to defeat them.” 

Every man or woman who makes a business of entrapping 
girls for the white slave traffic is bitterly opposed to votes for 
women. Good people are divided as to whether equal suffrage 
could do anything to lessen this evil, but the white slave traders 
have no doubts on the subject. They are solidly of the opinion 
that it would hurt their business. And they are experts. 

; A. S. B. 

















Miss Eleanor Garrison, legislative secretary for the New Jer- 
sey suffragists, said at a recent meeting: “It has always been 
the business of women to look after the interests of the chil- 
dien, the weak and the unprotected, and this same spirit carried 
into the larger field of municipal affairs will mean much for the 
enactment of better laws and the better enforcment of laws 
already existing. Of course, they will make mistakes, but by 
these they wil learn, and on the whole they will come te the 
task better equipped than the men did, because they will have 
back of them the experience of the men, by which they will 
be quick to profit.” 





The day of hiding behind a woman’s skirts has passed.— 
Macon Telegraph. Not wholly. The vicious interests are still 





hiding behind the skirts of the Anti-Suffrage Association. 
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A MODERN HEROINE. 


An Englishwoman has started for South Africa who will be 
received there with more heartfelt veneration than the highest 
official personage could command, Miss Emily Hobhouse goes 
by invitation, to unveil a bronze statue at Bloemfontein, It 
commemorates the Boer women and children who died in the 
Lritish concentration camps, 

In order to check the harassing warfare carried on by the 
Boers against the British communications and isolated columns, 
every town, Village and farm in the two South African Republics 
yas burned, except those lying directly along the railroad. The 
question at once arose, what was to be done with the women 
and children who had seen their homes, stock and means of 
livelihood destroyed before their eyes? The more extreme 
Jingo newspapers recommended that they should be left to die 
of starvation on the veld. This was too extreme; and the con- 
centration camps were devised as the only possible means of 
tempering devastation with humanity. But the results were 
horrible. Henry W. Nevinson, the veteran war correspondent, 
says: 

“The first camps were formed in September, 1900, and their 
number rapidly increased, while the population driven into them 
ard, for the most part, confined like prisoners with barbed-wire 
fencing and armed sentries, was doubled over and over again. 
The official figures before me only give the months from Janu- 
ary, 1901, to February, 1902, and those not quite completely. 
But in them the total number of deaths in the camps during 
those months is given as 20,177. The largest population for a 
single month (October, 1901,) is put at 118,408, That month 
also gave the largest total of deaths, namely 3,205, and the high- 
est death-rate, namely 629 per thousand per annum, for children 
alone, leaving the women out of count. Of adult Boers (chiefly 
women) more died in the camps than on the field, and of chil- 
dren four times as many. I saw many of the camps myself. 
Rad as war necessarily is, the camps, with their long rows of 
Httle graves, were the most terrible part of that war; and yet 
some people deny citizenship to women because war does not 
concern them!” 

Rumors of distress began to reach England. The women of 
Capetown, with Olive Schreiner at their head, tried to make 
representations to Sir Alfred Milner, and were refused a hear- 
ing. The women of the colony held a great protest meeting. 
Miss Hobhouse started a relief fund in London, and finally went 
out herself to South Africa to see what could be done. 

She visited many of the concentration camps, and found 
bad food, bad covering, dirt, foul sanitation, and a distinction 
made in the rations issued to the families of Boers who had 
surrendered and to those of Boers still in the field. Her efforts 
at reform were at first supported by the local military men, But 
the higher military authorities regarded her with suspicion, and 
began to hamper her work on the ground that she was showing 
“personal sympathy,” although that was just what was most 
needed. 

Finding that the military and civil funds in South Africa 
were wholly inadequate for relief, she returned to England. 
First she laid the matter privately before the War Office, but, 
finding that nothing was done, she made the facts public and 
appealed to the country. A few prominent men supported her 
gallantly, but in a debate in the House of Commons the advo- 
cates of decent humanity were howled down, Miss Hobhouse 
herself wrote: 

“In common with the Boer women, I had felt sure that Eng- 
‘sh humanity would not fail to respond instantly if the facts 
were clearly understood. I was wrong; no barbarisms in South 
Africa could equal the cold cruelty of that indifferent House.” 

Public halls throughout the country were refused for her 
meetings. The Quakers’ chapels were almost the only places 
left open to her. In public and private her name was bespat- 
tered by the foullest libels. The Government refused her per- 
mission to return to the concentration camps, excluded her from 
the Ladies’ Commission that they sent out to investigate, and 
when she sailed for South Africa with the object, not of reach- 
ng the canips, but merely of assisting the women refugees on 
the coast, she was forcibly prevented from landing and was sent 
back by the next ship. 

tut Miss Hobhouse had her reward in seeing the condition 
of the camps much improved towards the end of the war. The 
Ladies’ Commission, though starting with a bias in favor of the 
camps, supported and exceeded her evidence in all vital points 
by their report of February, 1902. 

After the war Miss Hobhouse made long journeys through 
the conquered territories, and was Occupied for years in start- 
ing spinning and weaving schools, and organizing instructior 
in other industries among the Boer women, thus helping them 
t keep their surviving children together and face the appalling 
boverty of their devastated land. The Countess Evelyn degli 
Asinelli in Switzerland seconded her efforts nobly; committees 
t) aid the Boer. women were formed in many countries, and The 
Woman’s Journal, as our older readers will remember, helped to 
taise momey for Miss Hobhouse’s good work. 

She was at last disabled by a terrible illness, from which 
the is only just recovering. Worn and weak, but undaunted, she 
toes back for the unveiling of the statue on Dec. 16 (Dingaan’s 
Day, the great Boer festival which celebrates a battle fought 75 
years ago between the Dutch and the Zulus). The statue repre- 
‘ents a Boer mother with a dead child lying across her knees, 
‘hile behind her stands another woman's figure, raising an arm 
in appeal to heaven. AS @ 


——_—— 


SUFFRAGE AND HOME LIFE 


Some of the practical good results of equal suffrage are 
tescribed in The Ohio Farmer of Sept. 13 by Minnie Blake 
Note, County Superintendent of Schools for Archuleta County, 
Colo, She says: 

“Perhaps no One phase of the suffrage question has been 
ore discussed than its probable bearing upon home life. The 
tire results upon the family circle have long been the archaic 
lection of anti-suffragists. Therefore, as a resident of Colo- 
Mido, the writer desires to speak of some of thé beneficial re- 
ts of suffrage on home life. 

Women Started at Zero 
“Some one has said that the greatest school of life is the 
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of machinery, etc., but also the business of the housewives. 
This last is the most important business of all. So we are told 
by anti-suffragists when they try to show that a woman could 
not safely take an hour away from it to cagt a vote. But when 
i: is a question of furnishing conveniences for this same busi- 
nes&, the city fathers sometimes fail to recognize its impor- 


let box. One of the most pleasing and noticeable conse- | tance. 


a we 5 I ee te, a hoa 


fluence on womankind. In 1893 woman started at the zero peint 
in Colorado politics. Her position was somewhat like that of 
an uneducated child. She did not. remain there long, but 
grasped at every opportunity to prepare herself for intelligent 
citizenship. Her mind has been broadened by extensive read- 
ing. This, with the developing power of responsibility, which 
is the greatest instrument of education, has made her an im- 
portant factor in Colorado politics. Her influence has been 
felt. 
Men Show Chivalry 
“Instead of stirring up family strife, as our opponents like 
to prophesy, husbands and wives are far more compantonable. 
Men have ever exhibited the same chivalry in respecting their 
wives’ political ideas that they did when bestowing upon them 
the highest test of liberty, the ballot. The broadening of wom- 
an’s sphere along political lines has created a tie which binds 
husband and wife together, Even children are better informed 
or public topics as a result of discussing in the home themes 
which concern our government. 


Not One Divorce Due to Ballot 
“The word of honest men and the public records will bear 
me out in the statement that in twenty years of equal suffrage 
in our State there has never been a single divorce granted on 
the ground of political differences, Opposite religious views 
have caused a thousand times more discord than politics ever 
did anywhere between husbands and wives. 


Balanced Ration Needed 
“Sometimes homely comparisons are the most effective. 
We are all familiar in this age with the result of feeding proper 
rations to poultry and stock. Does not ur government need a 
balanced ration? The enfranchisement of women in Colorado 
has resulted in a more enlightened and better balanced citizen- 
shp, and a truer democracy.” 


—_——. 


GOOD FOR BUSINESS 





White slave traders, exploiters of child labor, and all per- 
scons connected with the liquor interest dread equal suffrage. 
Recently the Woman’s Journal published many extracts from 
liquor journals prophesying that, if votes are given to women, 
“business will go to smash.” Meanwhile men engaged in some 
other lines of business are looking for an increased demand 
for their goods after women get the ballot, Engineering and 
Contracting says in its issue of Sept, 3: ' 


“It seems likely that within the next ten years the women 
of many States will exercise all the rights of citizenship, This 
prebability should be of special interest to municipal engineers, 
contractors, and to the manufacturer of machinery and sup- 
plies used in making public improvements, 


“Municipal improvements affecting the household are of 
greater daily utility to women than to men. Perhaps this 
does not require argument,—but one illustration will make 
clear our point. A few days ago the president of a Southern 
Normal College made the statement that nine-tenths of the 
drudgery in conmection with housekeeping on the farm is due 
to antiquated methods of handling the household water supply. 
He estimated that water used in farmhouses is handled an 
average of six times. This statement has been widely quoted 
in the newspapers. Many editorial writers have commented 
upon it. As a rule, these writers have urged the installation 
of water supply systems on the farm, and have added that this 
improvement would make the farmhouse almost as comfort- 
able a home as the city dwelling. 
“There are Many villages under 1,000 population in which 
surface wells, located in the backyards, are still the only source 
of water supply. Village life and farm life are still essentially 
the same so far as improvements which lighten the work of 
the housekeeper are concerned, This is especially the case in 
villages in the agricultural districts. Our prairie States are 
dotted with villages of from 300 to 600 population. Very few 
such villages have a public water supply, although the ma- 
jority could easily afford one. The writer has in mind a cer- 
tuin village in a Central State with a population of 471. The 
average wealth of the citizens is very high. However, the 
streets are unpaved and the village is without a water supply 
and a sewerage system. It could well afford these Improve- 
ments. The men are mostly retired farmers, who are hard 
to interest in the public improvements which were unknown 
to them in their farming days. These men are retired from 
work, but, as a rule, the women continue to do their own 
housekeeping. It does not require a very wide knowledge of 
human nature to enable one to see that these women would 
be more likely to vote for a public water supply than would 
the men. The village mentioned is typical. There are thou- 
sands of such in the great agricultural States. The aggregate 
cost of modern improvements for these villages will be enorm- 
ous, although it can so well be afforded in almost every case. 
Municipal engineers, contractors and supply men probably 
will secure much profitable business in the next few years in 
these villages, largely through the coming enfranchisement of 
women. 

“As we write, a newspaper clipping handed to us announces 
that yesterday in the village of Highland Park, Ill., the Women 
cast their first votes at a municipal election. They voted 66 
to 5 in favor of the $24,000 bond issue for water works, sewer- 
age and paving improvements. 
“We have here spoken only of prospective public improve- 
ments in villages. Almost every city which is nominally im- 
proved has great areas in its residence districts which are 
quite comparable to the villages previously discussed in re- 
gard to public improvements. We foresee a great extension 
of such improvements in cities of all classes within the next 


few years.” 








$10,000 BY JANUARY 1 


The existence of The Woman's Journal 
is due to the foresight and devotion of its 
founder, Lucy Stone. The Journal will en- 
ter on its forty-fifth year of service to the 
cause on the first of January, 1914. By that 
date we are hoping to raise a monument to 
her memory, one such as she would appre- 
ciate. 

The plan is‘to complete a $10,009 fund 
for publishing her paper. 

The foundations for a sinmipie out satis- 
factory one have already been laid. Shall 
we finish it? To those who are interested 
the way is simple. Let suffrage associations and individuals to 
the number of 100 purchase stock in The Woman’s Journal. 

Sixteen shares were pledged at the Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference in April, Five more were pledged at the New England 
Conference in May. The response from State Associations has 
been so favorable that it seems certain that no less than fifty will 
purchase one share each. The response from individuals has 
been so generous that we hope as many as fifty will have pur- 
chased by January 1, 1914. 

In 1870, when suffrage sentiment and enthusiasm were con- 
fined to a very few, Lucy Stone and her husband and a small band 
of pioneers raised $10,000 with which to start The Woman’s Jour- 
nal, now the oldest surviving suffrage paper in the world. Many 
suffrage publications have come into existence since that time 
and many have failed or been discontinued. That The Woman’s 
Journal has weathered the storm of forty-four years is due to 
Lucy Stone’s zeal for the cause and to the love and loyalty she 
bequeathed to the feminist movement. 

Ten thousand dollars is the goal we set in her name. Will 
you help us reach it? Part of the sum has already been raised. 
A larger part has already been pledged. We want every State 
Association and as many other organizations and individuals as 
possible to become shareholders. In addition to the State Asso- 
ciations we especially wish to see the Women’s Trade Union 
Leagues, the Women’s Christian Temperance Unions and the Fed- 
erations of Women’s Clubs enrolled as shareholders. Is it too 
much to hope that fifty organizations and fifty individuals will 
pledge for one share each by January? 

If you do not want to own a share for yourself, buy one for 
the organization with which you are most ‘closely allied. If 
you cannot purchase a share yourself, ask some one else to pur- 
chase. Nearly every one knows some one who could buy a share 
if the matter were brought to her attention. Another way of 
helping is to pay at least $1 toward the purchase of a share for 
your association. Write for particulars, addressing either your 
State President or The Woman’s Journal. 

Join in this celebration and help us finish a fitting menu- 
ment to the noble woman whose faith and enthusiasm and hard 
work gave us our most effective instrument in waging the long 
fight for justice and equality. 








LUCY STONE 


Agnes EF. Ryan, 





It is certain that democracy annoys one part of the commu- 
nity, and that aristocracy oppresses another part.—De Tocque- 
ville, 





One of the heartening signs of the times is the active inter- 
est taken in the problem of housing the poor. . . That pen- 
niless settlers on the Western plains should resort to sod houses 
as a temporary shelter is natural; but that people in cities that 
boast of their wealth, culture, and refinement should fare as 
they do today seems incredible. Overcrowding, families living 
in one room, families in two rooms keeping boarders, day and 
night workers using the same bed, windowless rooms, cellar 
dormitories and general lack of sanitation is the burden of all 
reports and testimony. And this, too, in spite of laws, inspec- 
tors and public opinion.—Chicago Public. 





We desire the combination of the talents and abilities of 
man and woman in working toward the goal ef good govern- 
ment. As men are better qualified than women to deal with 
some subjects, so women are better qualified than men in 
others.—Martha C, Suffren. 


—_—. 


The Woman's Journal will be glad to receive and forward 
contributions for Judge Lindsey's defence fund. Make all 
checks payable to Ben B. Lindsey. Then you will get the judge's 
autograph. 


—— 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS? 


Are you ambitious for equal suffrage? A good means of re- 
alizing your hopes for justice and equality will be to place the 
Woman’s Journal in six places: a public library, a high school 
or college, in a newspaper office, in the waiting rooms of your 
doctor, your dentist, and your dressmaker, A. E, R. 








FOR SALE . 


Bound volumes of The Woman’s Journal are for sale at $3.00 





per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the past 
few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, lec- 
tures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one volume 
put in your public library? The Woman's Journal ig in its forty- 
fourth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 1870 to 
1912 are in stock. Special rates for full set. Write for par- 
ticulars. 





When municipal improvements of this kind are made it 
benefits not only the business of municipal engineers, makers 


By all means let the women vote on the question of 





+ 


hces of the \ballot has been its educating and broadening in-' water supply. 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora 
tion established by the laws of Massachugetta, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Propnietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











A. 8. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Women of Illinois may vote for 
judges and clerks of city courts and 
other statutory offices, according to a 
ruling made by Attorney General 
Lucy last week. 












The Woman's Journal, the College 
Equal Suffrage League of Massachu- 
setts and the Boston E. 8. 8S. for 
Good Government will all have floats 
in the Columbus Day parade in Bos- 
ton, 
at its recent 
annual “That, as 
the highest development of manhood 
and womanhood and the protection of 


The Maine W. C. T. U. 
meeting resolved, 


childhood demand the _ enfranchise- 
ment of woman, we will hopefully 
augment our efforts to obtain the 


right of citizenship.” 





Mrs. Lueretia L. Blankenburg, wife 
of the Mayor of Philadelphia, told the 
Executive Committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, at its 
recent meeting in Niagara Falls, that 
at the Biennial in Chicago next June 
a million women will ask the ballot 
for the women of the United States. 





Chicago women cast their first vote 
since the passage of the suffrage bill 
at an election reeently held in the 
city hall. The election was held to 
secure a trustee for the municipal 
pension fund. Nearly 2,000 civil ser- 
vice employees were eligible to vote. 
About a quarter of the voters were 
women. 

Representative Clyde H., 
of Illinois has introduced in Congress 
a bill providing for a referendum vote 
District of Columbia to find 
out whether or the people of 
Vashington want government, 
the right to vote and a delegate to 
Congress. Under the bill women 
would have a vote in the referendum. 


Tavenner 


in the 
not 


self 


Open-air meetings under the aus- 
pices of the Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage were held in Madison and 
Union Squares, New York, last Tues- 
day evening, to welcome back Alfred 
H. Brown from his tour of suffrage 
speaking. A procession of automo- 
biles, one filled with buglers, met Mr. 
Brown and escorted him to the meet- 
ing. 

The ballot for women was the key- 
note of the North Dakota State W. C. 
T. U. Convention in Lisboa last week. 
A number of superintendents spoke on 
“How My Department Can Help in 
the Suffrage Campaign.” Others told 
“How Suffrage Will Help the Work 
of My Department.” 





The red light injunction law of 
Iowa has been declared void on a 
technicality. When it was adopted 


in 1909 the Speaker of the Assembly 
failed to certify in proper form that 
it had passed the lower house. On 
this trivial ground the law is now 
wiped out. It is said that the Gov- 
ernor will start an initiative petition 
for its re-enforcement. 





Members of the Ladies’ Catholic 
Benevolent Association in Newark, N. 
J., are taking much interest in the 
suffrage lecture to be given by Ger- 
trude O’Reilly, of Dublin, at St. 
Joseph’s Hall, on the evening of Oct. 
7. Mrs. Maria L. Quinn, president of 
the organization in New Jersey, will 
sit upon the platform. Miss O’Reilly, 
who is an authority on Irish folklore, 
will wear the ancient Irish costume. 





Max Blanck, of Harris & Blanck, 
proprietors of the Triangle Shirtwaist 
Company, in whose factory 147 per- 
sons were burned to death two years 
ago, got the minimum sentence, a 
fine of $20, from: the Court of Special 
Sessions in New York last week, for 
having the doors in his new place of 
business fastened with chain locks. 





The programs laid out for the com- 
ing season by the Chicago Political 
Equality League and its various sec- 
tions show how intelligently and 
thoughtfully the women are taking up 
their new duties and responsibilities, 
and preparing to use their new power 
for human betterment. The pro- 
grams cover a wide range of study 
and effort. Evidently to belong to 
this club is a liberal education. 


The School for Suffrage Workers in 
New York City closed on Saturday, 
September 27, with a morning session 
devoted to debate and questions un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Catt, organ- 
izer and director of the school, and 
with an evening session open to the 
public, at which Dr. Katherine Be- 
ment Davis and Miss Jane Addams 
spoke on “Women of the Under- 
world.” 

Want It Every Year 


At the close of the morning session 
a resolution was adopted that it was 
the consensus of opinion of the stu- 
dents that the school should be held 
annually. Mrs. Catt stated that sug- 
gestions had been made for holding 
similar schools in other States and 
for establishing a Travelling Suffrage 
School. Miss Eva Ward moved a ris- 
ing vote of thanks to Mrs. Catt. It 
was given with enthusiastic applause. 
Thanks were extended to other mem- 
bers of the faculty and of the school’s 
administrative staff, also to the Equal 
Franchise Society for the use of its 
rooms. 
The school has called forth from 
the students warm appreciation of its 
spirit and efficiency, and of the high 
value of the instruction and inspira- 
tion they have received, which they 
intend and expect to make of direct 
benefit to the cause. 
Attendance Grew 

The week opened with 156 students 
registered, an increase of 31 over the 
first week. Some of these were be- 
ginners who had never made a speech 
or got up a meeting. Some were ex- 
perienced speakers and organizers. 
Among those students contributing to 
the general discussions were Mrs. 
Nicolas Shaw Fraser of Genesee, N. 
Y., a niece of Anna Howard Shaw 
and Recording Secretary of the New 
York State Suffrage Association; 
Miss Ida _ Craft, Miss Elizabeth 
Hauser, who had charge of the press 
work during the recent Ohio cam- 
paign; Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, direc- 
tor from Brooklyn of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party of New York City; Mrs. 
Marie Jenney Howe, vice-president-at- 
large of the New York State W. S. A.; 
Mrs. Martha Wentworth Suffren, vice- 
chairman Woman Suffrage Party; 
Mrs. Paula Jacobi, Miss Leonora 
O'Reilly, Miss Margaret Hinchey of 
the -Laundresses’ Union, a_ trades 
union organizer; Miss Portia Willis, 
Miss Florence Roberts, Assembly Dis- 
trict Organizer for the New York 
State Association; Mrs. Florence 
Woolston, editor of The Woman Voter 
and the News Letter; Miss King of 
the Equal Franchise Society, Miss 
Martha Klatschken and Mrs. A. L. 
Livermore, Informal talks were given 
by Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, Miss 
Eva Ward of England and Miss Grace 
Strachan. 

Many States Represented 

Women from _ nineteen different 
States, one from England and two 
French women living in America 
have attended the school. Miss 
Schlingheyde of California (Registrar 
of the school), Miss Dupont of Ohio, 
Miss Ames of Massachusetts and 
others have added to the practical 
value of discussions by reporting con- 
ditions and experiences in their re- 
spective States. 

Naturally, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania have been, with the 
exception of New York, the States 
best represented numerically. The 
presence of Mrs. Otho J. Stevenson of 
St. Augustine, Fla.; Mrs. Louise Z. 
Brown of Houston, Texas, and Miss 
Louise Grant of Los Angeles was tes- 
timony to the interest in suffrage, 
whether won or yet to be won, in the 
far South and Southwest. 

During the week Mrs. Catt, Miss 
Hay, Mrs. Clarkson and Miss Rhodes 
concluded their courses, the subjects 
of which were given in The Woman’s 
Journal of Sept. 27. Mrs. Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson Hale conducted the 
class in yoice culture and _ public 
speaking which Miss Long had con- 
ducted the week before. New feat- 
ures were two lectures by Miss Har- 
riet May Mills on “Suffrage Results” 
and two by Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser 
on “Press Work.” 


Course in Constitutional History 
Mrs. Catt brought her resume of 





the United States of the 13th, 14th 
and 15th amendments to the Consti- 
tution. She presented in her illumi- 
nating and forceful style the relation 
of these amendments to the question 
of Woman Suffrage. Other important 
matters covered in this course were 
the causes and consequences of our 
peculiar system of voting for Presi- 
dent indirectly through the electoral 
college, the power of each State to 
determine who shall vote and the 
Federal limitations upon this power, 
and the great liberality the States 
generally have shown in giving the 
franchise to foreigners. This course 
has been invaluable in making clear 
the conditions under which women 
have to work for the franchise, the 
effect of these conditions in determin- 
ing methods and the comparative ad- 
vantages of different methods in dif- 
ferent States. 


Trial Debate Held 
The course in Suffrage Arguments 


naturally followed this course in Con- 
stitutional and Political History; for 
convincing suffrage arguments as well 
as suffrage methods are determined 
by history and by present conditions. 
Part of the final period devoted to 
this topic was spent in a suffrage de- 
bate, Miss Ward cleverly taking the 
negative from the standpoint of an 
English “anti.” Mrs. Catt gave prac- 
tical instructions for arranging and 
conducting a debate. After answer- 
ing questions she described the effi- 
cient suffrage speaker, organizer and 
executive secretary, and concluded by 
saying that, as the suffrage movement 
in the United States was at a climax, 
work done now was particularly ef- 
fective, and every available worker 
was needed. 


History of Suffrage Work 
Mrs. Clarkson’s lectures on “The 


History of Woman Suffrage,” which 
during the first week had covered the 
early phases of the woman’s rights 
movement, dealt during the second 
week with the more strictly suffrage 
movement, from the middle of the 
nineteenth century down to our day. 
Detailed histories of suffrage work in 
several of the States were given by 
students to whom they had been as- 
signed. This course supplied many 
data in the way of important names, 
events and dates. 


Parliamentary Usage Taught 
Miss Rhodes made her instruction 


in parliamentary usage terse and tell- 
ing, confining it to procedure, a 
knowledge of which would be neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of a suf- 
frage meeting. Several times the 
class became “the house,” and prac- 
ticed the forms in which it had re- 
ceived instruction. The questions put 
to Miss Rhodes showed great interest 
on the part of the students, born evi- 
dently of the need they had found in 
their work for a better understanding 
of parliamentary forms. Miss Rhodes 
pointed out that the two chief prin- 
ciples of parliamentary rules were 
courtesy and common sense. 


Organization Lessons Valuable 
Miss Hay, in her course on Organ- 


ization, went on from the general 
plan of assembly district organization 
to the details of the various ways of 
reaching the voter on the one hand 
and the legislator on the other. Sev- 
eral experienced organizers presented 
the results of their experience, and 
much information of value was given 
from the floor. The notes taken on 
this course are bound to be referred 
to many times in many places, when 
a meeting is to be held, district or- 
ganized or pressure brought to bear 
on a legislator. 


Mrs. Hale on Voice Culture 
Mrs. Hale put into five lessons on 


Voice Culture and Public Speaking 
more than one would have believed 
possible. She explained the causes of 
faulty voice production, giving amus- 
ing examples culled from her stage 
experience, and she gave the students 
vocal exercises to practice. But she 
also discussed the structure of a 
speech, the proper dress and de- 
meanor of a speaker, the use of notes 
and the adaptation of subject-matter 
and line of argument to different au- 
diences. She criticised many three- 
minute speeches by students. Every 
student has had an opportunity to 
make a_ short speech before the 





Constitutional ard Political History 
down to the date of the adoption by 








“it’s All in The Journal” 
Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, Secretary 
of the National Association, reported 
the present status of suffrage in va- 
rious States, and Miss Mills the re- 
sults of equal suffrage in the States 
that have it. Miss Hauser’s snappy 
talks on Press Work were a feature. 
“Every press worker,” said _ she, 
“should have Jus Suffragii, The Wom- 
an’s Journal and The Woman Voter; 
and read The Journal,” she added. “If 
we have time,” said a student. “Bet- 
ter read The Journal,” returned Miss 
Hauser, “and make a few less 
speeches.” 
More than once during the past 
fortnight a questioner has been told 
“That's all in The Woman’s Journal.” 
Subscriptions for the above-named 
suffrage organs were taken at the 
door. 
The lunch served to members of 
the School for 25 cents at the rooms 
of the Woman Suffrage Party has 
been well patronized. 


Evening Lectures Popular 
At least 50 members of the school? 
have visited the Women’s Night 
Court singly or in small groups. The 
evening lectures at the Hotel McAI- 


of busy days, have been attended by 
a large proportion of the students re- 
siding or boarding in the city. They 
have drawn also an attendance of the 
public at an admission fee of 25 cents, 
which increased so that on the last 
three evenings the lecture room was 
abandoned for the larger ball room. 
This was crowded on the evening of 
the 27th to hear Miss Addams and Dr. 
Davis. 
Lessen Demand for Vice 
Dr. Davis reported the findings of 
careful investigations which went to 
show that the inmates of Bedford 
Reformatory are no different from 
women of the underworld who have 
escaped incarceration. The majority 
of both are sub-normal mentally and 
physically, 
heredity, poor environment or both. 
She laid stress on the futility of try- 
ing to lessen the supply of prostitutes 
so long as the demand for them was 
not lessened, and said we must face 
and settle this question of the de- 
mand. 
Jane Addams Speaks 

Miss Addams took up the weak- 
mindedness of vicious boys and girls, 
and reported that, since women had 
obtained the ballot in Illinois, a new 
institution was to be erected for the 
custody of this class. The rest of her 
speech was perhaps the best argu- 
ment for Woman Suffrage that has 
ever been made, yet it was simply a 
recital of the change that had come 
over the courts and other depart- 
ments of the Chicago city govern- 
ment since, with the advent of women 
into power, “human _ consideration 
had permeated legal procedure.” 





The Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation had a tent on the State Fair 
grounds, and secured 200 new mem- 
bers on the very first day. The tent 
contained a rest room for mothers, 
with a model kindergarten and play- 
ground, a sandpile and toys for chil- 
dren of all ages. with a kindergarten 
teacher in charge, and a story-hour 
every afternoon. There were suf- 
frage speeches daily by Mrs. Desha 
Breckinridge, S. J. Duncan Clark, and 
other prominent speakers. The Louis- 
ville Herald says: 

“Nothing on the Fair Grounds has 
attracted more attention than the rest 
quarters of the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association. Every man, 
woman and child that passes the 
booth, which is on the main avenue, 
is deliberately ‘held up’ by a suffrag- 
ist and tagged with a_ streamer, 
‘Votes for Women.’” 





The Equal Suffrage League of St. 
Louis took a prominent part in the 
Franklin Avenue Fall Festival this 
week, Mrs. Edith Barringer had 
charge of the arrangements. There 
were addresses by prominent suffrage 
speakers, including Mrs. McNab Mil- 
ler of Columbia, Mo. The League 
will make an active campaign for 
“Votes for Women” in Missouri in 





school and most have availed them- 
selves of it. 


1914, 


pine, although they came at the end): 


in consequence of poor} 


CONNECTICUT HAS 
OBJECT LESSON 
Hartford Council Shows Sym. 


pathy With Vice—Suffragists 
Prepare for Annual Meeting 





The Connecticut W. S. A. will hold 
its State Convention in Hartford on 
October 21 and 22, with Mrs. Catt ang 
Dean Sumner of Chicago as the chief 
speakers. 

The convention will epen at noon 

of Tuesday the 21st. Reports from 
‘the officers and from the various 
Leagues will occupy the whole of the 
first session, and in the evening there 
will be a public meeting addressed by 
the distinguished speakers. Mrs. An- 
nie G. Porritt writes: 
“This is the third annual convep. 
tion since the one at Greenwich, whén 
Mrs, T. N. Hepburn was elected pres.- 
ident, with an almost entirely new 
board, and since thte active and ag. 
gressive suffrage campaign began in 
this State. Mrs. Hepburn, for family 
reasons, refused re-election in 1911, 
and Mrs. William T. Hincks then be- 
came President. Mrs. Hineks has 
served in this capacity until now, and 
her gracious personality has greatly 
endeared ker to suffrage workers 
throughout the State. Since 1910 
Mrs. Grace Gallatin Seton has been 
Vice-President, and Mrs. Mary J, 
Rogers has been the Treasurer of the 
Connecticut Asseciation for many 
years—her service long antedating 
the beginning of the new era in 1910, 
“The Hartford Equal Franchise 
League has again incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the city fathers of the 
capitol city. The action of the C. W. 
S. A. in reprinting the report of the 
Vice Commission, which was appoint- 
ed by Mayor Smith to investigate con- 
ditions just after the Pignuola trial 
in the winter of 1911-1912, has already 
been recorded in The Woman's Jour- 
nal, The report has been on sale at 
the Connecticut Suffrage Headquar- 
ters at Hartford ever since, and the 
publicity given to it has made it diffi- 
cult for the City Council to permit an 
immediate return to the old condi- 
tions of tolerated vice in a segregated 
diswrict. The report was entirely 
against such a lapse of policy, and in 
favor of a continuance of the law- 
abiding suppression of houses of ill- 
fame, a policy instituted by Mayor 
Smith and continued by Mayor 
Cheney. - 

“The City Council, however, at 4 
recent meeting, showed an entirely 
different spirit. One councillor, who 
was in favor of the report, introduced 
a resolution endorsing the present 
policy of suppression and declaring 
for its continuance. Only four men 
bers. of the Council came to his sup- 
port, and 24 members voted for the 
indefinite postponement of the res 
lution—several of them after speeches 
in favor of toleration, The Hartford 
E. F. L. printed the list of council 
men who voted thus indirectly in 
favor of tolerated vice, and put up 
the list in its window at Headquar- 
ters. It also printed a leaflet explain 
ing just what the vote meant, and ap 
pealing to the mothers of Hartford, 
asking whether they were content to 
be represented by men who were Will- 
ing to vote thus. The newspapers 
again took up the matter, and agail 
the suffragists in Connecticut are 
definitely aligned against the forces 
of vice. The belief of the suffragists 
is that mere publicity may preyem 
return to the evil conditions of 1911, 
and also that women will perceive the 
necessity for interesting themselves 
jin political matters, when they Te 
ognize the need of their direct power 
to put an end to such misrepresent# 
tion of their interests as the vote o 
these councilmen betrays.” 





Kings County last week held thé 
first recall election in California dk 
rected against a woman. Mrs. N. 
Davidson, county superintendent of 
schools for eleven years, was under 
fire. Thomas Rossman, a former 
principal in the Hanford schools, 
started the recall movement against 
Mrs. Davidson’ after his certificate 
had been revoked by the CountY 
Board of Education, owing to chare® 
of immoral conduct filed against him 
by Mrs. Davidson. The attempt ” 
recall failed, and Mrs. Davidson was 
| upheld by a good majority. 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


IN DELAWARE 


Congressional Union Opens 
Head in Wilmington 
with Delaware E. S. A. 





Delaware Headquarters for the Na- 
tional Congressional Union were 
opened a few days ago in Wilming- 
ton, under the leadership of Miss 
Mabel Vernon of that city, and with 
the codperation of the Delaware E. 
§. A. 

The rooms, on the ground floor at 
the corner of Seventh and Shipley 
streets, were attractively decorated, 
while outside hung a large Votes for 
Women. flag and the sign, “Congres- 
sional Unien—Delaware ~ Headquar- 
ters.” 

Miss Vernon made the address of 
welcome, explained the Congressional 
Union’s effort for a suffrage amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, and 
invited the Delaware suffragists to 
share the rooms and make them the 
centre of the State’s activities. 

Mrs. Martha S,. Cranston, State 
President, responded. She said Dela- 
ware suffragists could claim two vir- 
tues—patience and perseyerance, She 
had seen the realization of several 
long-cherished dreams: the privilege 
of a suffrage booth at the State Fair; 
the carrying of a Votes for Women 
umbrella in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Business Men’s parade to the 
Fair, and the opening of Headquar- 
ters in Wilmington. 

Mrs. Winfield S. Quigley, President 
of the Wilmington E. S. A., spoke 
words of welcome and urged codper- 
ation with the Congressional Ufiion. 
There were addresses also by the 
Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley and Mrs. 
Lulu L. Shepard of Salt Lake City, 
who told of the good results of wom- 
an’s ballot in her State. A number 
of pledges for the maintenance of the 
Headquarters were made in response 
to Miss Vernon’s appeal. 

Miss Vernon is a Swarthmore grad- 
uate, and until recently was a teach- 
er. She has entered upon the work 
of the Congressional Union with the 
determination to lkeep it up until 
women vote in Delaware. 





MRS. PANKHURST’S 
PLANS EXPLAINED 


Her Advance Agent Tells What 
She Will Falk About and Asks 
Co-operation 








Miss Joan Wickham, Mrs. Pank- 
lurst’s advance agent, has sent out 
a letter asking co-operation, She 
says, in part: 

“Mrs. Pankhurst will tell people of 
the reasons that have led women to 
revolt against existing conditions, 
and explain the English revolution- 
ary movement. Many men and wom- 
ei whose heart and conscience have 
been moved by recent revelations of 
the horrors of the white slave traffic 
and are anxious to put an end to this 
and other social evils, do not realize 
that their object can only be effected 
by raising the status of women. Mrs. 
Pankhurst will urge all would-be re- 
formers to work for the political en- 
franchisement of women, as the only 
effective means by which better con- 
ditions can be obtained. She will 
speak of woman suffrage as a great 
international humanitarian movement. 

“Mrs. Pankhurst’s tour is to last 
about a month, beginning in the third 
week of October. 

“You will of course realize in a 
campaign of this kind how important 
it is that the cost of the halls, adver- 
tising, ete.,. should be fully covered. 
The best way of ensuring this is to 
obtain promises ef subscriptions in 
advance. We are anxious that this 
Should be taken im hand at once. 

“We shall want energetic workers 
and canvassers, and a number of 
Ushers at the actual times of the 
Meetings. Please do all you can to 
touse your district, and let us hear 
from you as soon as possible.” 

Miss Wickham’s address is 15 E. 
{Ist street, New York City. 





New Jersey suffragists are using as 
&n object lesson Newark’s fight fer 
“better milk for bables,” and also the 
fact that Mrs. Alexander had to work 
With the Legislature nine years to 
set an apprppriation for a State 
Reformatory for Women. 
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BABY CONTEST 
AIDS SUFFRAGE 


Votes for Women Gets Favorable 
Hearing at Westport Fair— 
New People Reached 





es 








During two days~ recently the 
Massachusetts Political Equality 
Union had a booth at the Westport 
Fair. This was a real old-fashioned 
country fair, and gave the suffrage 
workers a fine opportunity to come in 
touch with the farming population 
and the leading citizens of neighbor- 
ing towns. 

The suffrage booth was placed be- 
tween the tent for the hens on one 
side and the cows’ tent on the other, 
and it made a bright and attractive 
spot on the green by the little river. 
Much literajure was distributed, and 
personal talks held with the passers- 
by. Two women informed one of the 
workers that they had never seen a 
suffragist before, and looked at her 
as if she were a curiosity. Tuesday 
afternoon Mrs. Fitzgerald spoke from 
the little platform arranged for the 
prize speaking of the school children, 
under a covering at the end of the 
cow tent, and the large audience that 
had gathered to listen to the children 
remained for the suffrage speech. 
Wednesday afternoon, which was 
Grange Day, Mrs. George P. Morris 
spoke. The platform of the _ band- 
stand was used for the afternoon’s 
program, After two speeches on agri- 
cultural subjects there was a_ baby 
show. Before the judgment was over 
and while the mothers and _ babies 
were still on the platform, Dr. Burt, 
manager of the fair, introduced Mrs. 
Morris. The surroundings were par- 
ticularly happy for the best effect of 
a suffrage speech on the kind of audi- 
ence which had gathered out of inter- 
est in the babies. The opening words 
were given with the hand of the 
speaker resting on the head of one 
of the little girls, and as she contin- 
ued speaking from the point of view 
of a mother in the home life, another 
little one came up and slipped her 
hand into the speaker’s and _ stood 
there quietly looking at the listening 
crowd, which was much impressed. 





NEW YORK CONVENTION 





The 45th Annual Convention of the 
New York State W. S. A. will be held 
n the Centenary M. E. Church, 
Binghamton, Oct. 14 to 17. This prom- 
ises to be one of the largest conven- 
ions in our history. We shall wel- 
come many new clubs and Assembly 
Districts. 

Mrs. Catt will be with us through 
the convention. She will present 
plans for the campaign in the State, 
and will be the chief speaker on the 
second night. Dr. Shaw will be pres- 
ent the last two days and will give the 
closing address. Other speakers will 
be Mrs. Seward A. Simons, of Los 
Angeles, on “What women are doing 
with the vote in California;” Mrs. 
Raymond Brown, of New York; Miss 
Leonora O’Reilly, Mrs. Henry Villard, 
and Mrs. George W. Topliff, of 
Binghamton. ° 
Interesting reports of the State and 
County Fairs, Grange work, Assembly 
District work, School Suffrage and 
Tax Suffrage will be given by the re- 
spective chairmen. 


Mrs. Howard Mansfield, of the 
Equal Franchise Society, Mrs. 
Charles Tiffany, of the College 


League, and Miss Mary G. Hay, of the 
Woman Suffrage Party, have prom- 
ised to attend. The indications are 
that our membership has doubled the 
past year, and we expect a most en- 
thusiastic and helpful convention, All 
workers will be welcome, whether 
delegates or not. 

Harriet May Mills. 





Miss Belle Kearney will spend No- 
vember in Alabama, speaking for suf- 
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BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine qual- 
ity, made 
» “4 from careful- 
‘ ly selected 
high-grade 
cocoa beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- 
pared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 

- cess, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes. It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 


food value. 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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lo Woman s Journal Keaders 

We beg to announce that we are prip 
ers of many weli known publications, among 
them “‘ 7k¢ Woman's Journal." lf you have 
booklet. a magazine or a book send it along 
Open day an? nigh 
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WOMEN OF ILLINOIS 


If you are active in the suffrage 
cause and are really in earnest, you 
will want to read “Making a Record” 
on Page 320. There you will find 
what one little woman can do for the 
cause, even though she stand alone in 
a large conservative city. 





WOMEN OF INDIANA 





If you are active in the suffrage 
cause and are really in earnest, you 
will want to read “Making a Record” 
on Page 320. There you will find 
what one little woman can do for the 
cause, even though she stand alone in 
a large conservative city. 





WOMEN OF IOWA 





If you are active in the suffrage 


cause and are really in earnest, you 
will want to read “Making a Record” 
on Page 320. There you will find 
what one little woman can do for the 


cause, even though she stand alone in 
a large conservative city. 





WOMEN OF MARYLAND 





If you are active in the’ suffrage 
cause and are really in earnest, you 
will want to read “Making a Record” 
on Page 3820. There you find 
what one little woman can do for the 
cause, even though she stand alone in 
a large conservative city. 


will 





Dr. Katherine Bement Davis, su- 
perintendent of Bedford Reformatory 
for Women, says that the fallen wom- 
en tnder her care do not favor equal 
suffrage. At the closing meeting of 
Mrrs. Catt’s Suffrage School, Dr. Davis 
said: “We had Sylvia Pankhurst to 
talk at the Reformatory, and the next 
day we got the women to vote on the 
question. Almost every one voted 
against it. They thought it would be 
unladylike to vote!” 





Mrs. Harriet 
dressed the 
eently in its camp at 
Cleveland, O. The 


Taylor Upton ad- 
Nela Progress Club re- 
Nela_ Park, 
young women 


composing this club are the office 
workers of the National Electric 
Lamp Company. There were more 


than 200 present. A few had been a 
little interested in suffrage before, 
but at the close of the meeting a 


paign. 
set of young women. Some of them 
hold very responsible positions. Mrs. 
Upton says: “One could not 
thinking how utterly ridiculous it is 





frage. 


of intelligent and capable persons.” 





5 and 10 dollars. 


room. Very durable. Five dollars. 


of all duties—on receipt of price. 


¢. A. 
LUCENA ~ + - 








LUCBON HATS—Very best grade of the famous Panamas made— 


ROMBLON MATS—Woven from native grasses and fibres, beautiful 
colors and designs; large enough to two-thirds cover floor of ordinary 


PHILIPPINE POSTCARDS—Views and scenes from all parts of is- 
lands. Very handsome. Two cents each. 


SHORT @ COMPANY 


Sent by registered mail—free 


- TAYOBAS, P. I. 


large per cent. of them declared them-| @ 
selves ready to help in the next cam-|$ 
They are a remarkably bright] % 





help|& 


to deny citizenship to such a group|# 
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Boston, Mass. 


volunteer help as one likes. 





PRIZE TRIP 


TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 
to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 
every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 
at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell 100 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales. 

For further. particulars address The Woman’s Journal, 


NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as much 
That is, several may assist in winning one trip. 


No commis- 








JUST OUT 


“Woman Suffrage and the Liquor 
Interests” 


A collection of evidence and exhibits 
giving definite proof of the organized op- 
position of the liquor trade. 

Price per copy, $0.03; per doz., $0.25; 
per 100, $2.00. Postpaid, per copy, $0.04; 
per doz., $0.35; per 100, express. 

Send two-cent stamp for list of novel 
ties for booths at County and State Fairs. 
NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 





Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 











SUFFRAGE PENCILS. 

Our Yellow Enamel, Rubber Tipped 
Lead Pencil inscribed—VOTES FOR 
WOMEN—in LARGE TYPE—35c per doz- 
en—$3.75 per gross—CHARGES PRE- 
PAID. 

Special prices on 


larger quantities or 
contract orders. Samples FREB. 


Burton 8S. Osborne, Camden, New York. 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women's trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter: 
ested in the work of women. 








liquor interests to equai suffrage. 
Price, postpaid, le each. 


bulletin boards. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


lows: 
lovers. 
Price, postpaid, 5c each. 


Two suffragists, 


Good for propaganda. 
High Opinion of the Average Man, 


Price, postpaid, 2c each. 


2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 


Blackwell 


585 Boylston Street 





NEW LITERATURE 
LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Popular Colored Fiyer for wholesale distribution. 
Woman’s Journal” and “Collier’s Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 


Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER -Size 12 x 19 inches 


Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, faire, window displays, and 
Invaluable for debaters. 

Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN-—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. 
three anti-suffragists, 


50c per dozen. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 
The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 

20c per dozen. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns, 
Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. 
reprinted from The Woman's Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. Just the thing te 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature ‘on suffrage and temperance has been over. 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches, 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 109, $1.00. 
—— ORDER FROM 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 


Reprinted from “The 


Valuable infer- 
Especially suitable for suf- 


Ten paris as fel- 
three village boys, twe 


$1.50 per hundred. 


$1.50 per hunc 


It ie 


Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 


Postpaid, 85 cents, 


It ts just 


Postpaid, per 100, $1.08, 





- Boston, Mass, 
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Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal. ..$1.00 
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does not apply to renewals. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 2 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 


Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


problems. The two 


Together 
$1.50 


Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 
The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptions. It 
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Chief Justice of Wyoming and 
His Wife Approve Equal Suf- 
frage 





Chief Justice Charles N. Potter of 
Wyoming lately visited his sister in 
Columbus, O. He was interviewed in 
regard to equal suffrage, and said 
that it has done much good in Wyom- 
ing since its adoption in 1869. Speak- 
ing of the Illinois victory and its lim- 
ited franchise, Chief Justice Potter 
said: 

“Any kind of suffrage conferred on 
woman is an advance, because it dis- 
poses of the stock argument that vot- 
ing tends to destroy domestic tastes, 
the home and woman's sphere. I 
speak with absolute authority in re- 
gard to my own State, and I say that 
the statement that woman suffrage de- 
stroys home life is absolutely false. 
It has always acted admirably in 
Wyoming, where women vote relative- 
ly in the same proportion as men. My 
wife and I have voted side by side 
for 36 years, and she is just as wom- 
anly, just as ladylike as ever, and I 
am inclined to think a little more so.” 

Chief Justice Potter says that wom- 
en are more apt than men to split 


their tickets: “They study the charac- 
ter of the candidate more.” He 
adds: 

“I know absolutely that women 


purify politics in Wyoming, because I 
have been in political life there for 30 


years and know whereof I speak. 
There are more good women by far 
than bad.” 


BABIES FLOURISH 
ALSO COOKERY 


Those Who Fear Domestic Dam- 
age Should Visit Pacific Coast 
and See 








“Any Eastern anti-suffragist who 
imagines that the women voters of 
Washington have iost interest in good 


housekeeping should have just one 
glimpse at the eager crowds in at- 
tendance at Mrs. Vaughn's cooking 


school,” says the Spokane Chronicle. 

“Any nervous conservative who 
fears that giving women the _ ballot 
will destroy their love of home and 
cause their children to be neglected 
is invited to hasten to this city and 
take one goed look at the _ record- 
making exhibits at the Interstate 
Fair's baby show.” 

— 


CORRECT YOUR 
TREASURER NOW 


South Dakota Woman Pays Her 
Tax Under Protest—Let Oth- 
ers Do Likewise 





Miss Rose Bower of Rapid City, 
S. D., 

“Today I am sending to our county 
treasurer a check for my taxes. I tell 
lim that I do it under protest, as I 
think all women in South Dakota 
should until certain disqualifications 
are removed. I am putting a ‘Votes 
for Women’ stamp at the top margin, 
and say in closing: ‘Kindly note 
above and remind your friends.” 

At this time of year, when taxes are 
being demanded, it is a good time for 
women to make their protest in this 
Way. 


writes: 





The Maine State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at its meeting last 
week in Lewiston adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas, Women are becoming 
enfranchised in many States and 
countries, and thus entering a sphere 
of action hitherto untried, where they 
are proving themselves the worthy 
helpmates of men in solving the great 
political questions that affect the 
home, the State and the nation, and 

“Whereas, We further believe that 
in the near future the women will be 
called to consider the question which 
is now agitating all Christendom: 

“Resolved, That 
Maine will, with patience and toler- 


ance each for the other, make a care- 


ful study of this absorbing question; 
that we may 
gent action when 
State for a final dectsion.” 





FOR 36 YEARS 


of Pennsylvania were 
aside a part of each day to work for 


consider the humiliating and 
ous devices of the 


the women of 


be prepared for intelli- 
it comes to our 


| INDIRECT MEANS 
BAD FOR WOMEN 





Workers Direct Way is Best 
for Character 





The National Federation of Settle- 
ments held its annual meeting a few 
days ago at PittSburg, Pa., with the 
leading social workers in the United 
States in attendance. In honor of the 
settlement representatives the Com- 
mittee on Citizenship of the Pittsburg 
Congress of Women’s Clubs gave a 
luncheon, at which 800 men and wom- 
en were present, and over 300 were 
unable to gain admittance even to 
hear the speeches. The speakers were 
Jane Addams, Mrs. V. Simkhovitch, 
Dr. Jane Robins, Miss Jessie Acker- 
man and Mr. Henry Moskowitz. Each 
speaker dwelt upon the assistanee 
which the ballot would be in social 
work, and the philanthropic women 
urged to set 


the campaign. Mrs. Simkhovitch 
said: 
“Pennsylvania suffragists have a 


fine chance to finish their job in 1915, 
and 
woman in the State ought to help to 
win votes for women by 
paign, and thereby 
work 


every social worker and club 
this cam- 
advance her own 
and efficiency.” 

Miss Addams spoke of the quicker 


results which social agencies have al- 
ready been able to accomplish in IIli- 
nois because the women now have the 
ballot. 
that 
method” 
but robs the women of their dignity. 
“Well-bred people don’t go about their 
affairs in a roundabout 


She warned the club women 
too long use of the “indirect 
not only belittles their work 


way,” Miss 


Addams continued. “They are always 


simple, direct, sincere, and it is bad 
for the training of our women and 


should even have to 
insidi- 
‘indirect method.’ ” 
In concluding Miss Addams said: 
“The ballot will be a great help to 
working womenr, and it is to be hoped 
that Pennsylvania, which was one of 
the first places in the world to en- 
franchise its workingmen, giving 
them a vote long before England -or 
any other nation, will soon give the 
same means of protection to its work- 
ing women.” 


girls that they 


VICE REGULATION 
ENDS IN HAVANA 


System Was Established During 
Pericd of Intervention by 
United States 


authorities of Havana have de- 
cided to abolish “the zone of toler- 
ance,” i. e., the restricted district. 
also decided to abolish the li- 
cense system, under which fallen 
women have been subjected to com- 
pulsory examination twice a week by 
official physicians. 

The “zone of tolerance” was estab- 


The 


They 


vention by the United Stats, when 
these women were confined and 
segregated. 


Ex-President Eliot of Harvard says: 
“Commercialized vice should be at- 
tacked in all its forms by all the 
powers of law. The ancient policies 
of toleration and licensed segregation 
and regulation must be uprooted. Seg- 
regation nowhere has been success- 
ful, even in Japan, where has ex- 
isted for centuries.” 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was at 
home on Sunday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 28, to the faculty and members of 
the School for Suffrage Workers, and 
to a few other friends in her apart- 
ment at 2 West 86th street, overlook- 
ing Central Park. Judging from the 
throng very few who were invited 
failed to appear. Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay, Mrs. Emma B. Sweet and Miss 
Elizabeth Hauser were at the tea 
table in the dining room. A bowl of 
Tiffany glass, presented to Mrs. Catt 
by the school, was filled with roses, 
an additional gift from out-of-town 
members. Among the guests were 
Mrs. Henry Villard, Miss Harriet May 
Mills and Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett. 
Everybody talked suffrage as happily 
as if they had not been devoting ev- 
ery minute to it for the last two 
weeks, and it was dusk before they 
got through telling Mrs. Catt and 





her school had been. 


Jane Addams Tells Settlement 


action, 


lished under the first period of inter- yislative hall was false. 





Speaker Has to Flee. 





emotional to take part in politics may 
read with profit the following de- 
spatch from Nashville to the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat: 

Bitter factional feeling between fu- 
sionist supporters of Gov. Hooper's 
policies and regular Democrats re- 
sulted in a riot in the lower House of 
the Tennessee Legislature this after- 
noon. Excitement ran high from the 
opening of the session, and when 
Speaker Stanton by steam roller tac- 
tics adjourned the session on an aye 
and nay vote, the storm broke, the 
Speaker fleeing from the house to es- 
cape angry fusionists. 


IN TENNESSEE 


Solons Draw Revolvers, Pande- 
monium Breaks Loose and 


Those who say that women are too 





The motion had just been made to 
set the law-enforcement bills for a! 
hearing after the regulars had suc- 
cessfully conducted a filibuster to 


loons of the large cities of the State. 


Immediately following the Speaker's 8 
Representative McDade, a/' 
powerful member, who had offered | 
the motion, rushed at the Speaker's! 
stand to attack Stanton. He 


seized and held by Senator Fisher, be-| 
longing to Stanton’s delegation, while; 


the gunmen who have been around the| 
House for several days began to dis- 
play their weapons. 

Shrieks of “Kill Fisher!” filled the 
ehamber, while Speaker Stanton fled; 
fram the hall in order to escape the} 
wrath of the frenzied members. One! 
member rushed at Senator Fisher | 
with a heavy cane, but was prevented ;: 
from attacking him by cooler heads. 
Another of the fusionists seized a 
heavy stick and attempted to assault 
a member of Stanton’s delegation who | 
resented the epithets which were be-! 


blood would be shed. 
McDade mounted to 
stand and assumed 
House. 


the Speaker's 
control of 
Meanwhile all the regular Democrat 
members had hurried away 


McDade and Todd are both of 
regular wing of the Democratic 
tion, but are friends of the 
foreement bills. 


fac- 
law-en- 


terday’s exciting session. He declared 
any intimation that he was respon- 
sible directly or indirectly for the) 
presence of “gunmen” about the leg- 


Legislature are most reprehensible.’ 
At the session yesterday afternoon 
Speaker Stanton started a turmoil by 
declaring that friends of the Gov- 
ernor had sent two suit cases filled 
with revolvers to the office of the su- 
perintendent of the Capitol. He also 
declared that “gunmen” were in the 
building for the purpose ef intimidat- 
ing him to gain his support of the 
law-enforcement Dills. 





ceedings. 





/ 

At the Bedford (Pa.) Fair both 
‘suffragists and anti-suffragists had 
exhibits. The suffrage booth was 
presided over by Mrs. Harry Cessna 
of Bedford, assisted by Mrs. S. E. 
Giernan of Somerset and Miss Louise 
Hall of Harrisburg. The anti booth 
was managed by Mr. George Mann, 
an elderly bachelor and a dealer in 
antiques. His anti-suffrage argu- 
ments were antique, too—the favorite 
one being that he believed every 





| nome and kept in it—a 


woman should be provided with a! 
belief, 
strangely at variance with his prac- 


'one of her papers. 
| other way, I wondered how many pa- 


$1.05; 
; 29, 60 papers, 
days, 


only 


ievery day 
: Six 


ing applied to Fisher and Stanton. | 
For a time pandemonium swept he, 


| 


House, the yelling of the meanbers! 
indicating they had lost all sense of: 
reason. It appeared certain’ that} 


Representative 


the: 


from the 


Capitol, and after a number of pleas” 
had been made for them to return, | 
McDade declared the House ad- 
journed. | 


the. 
i 
j 
| 
! 


Gov. Hooper sent a special message 
to the House at noon relative to yes-' 


He added: 
“The efforts that are being made by 
armed bullies, city detectives and' 


deputy sheriffs to intimidate the ad-| 


vocates of law enforcement in the, 
+} by his pen. 





MAKING A RECORD 








May Do for the 


What One Little Woman Working Alone 


Cause in a Large 


Conservative City 





On the morning of Sept. 24, Miss 
Elsie MacKenzie put a Woman's Jeur- 


nal newsy bag, full of papers, across 


her shoulder and set out to sell pap- 
She took her 


ers. She went alone. 
stand at the corner of Boylston street 
and Park Square. 

The newsy bag is made of buff ma- 
terial with bright, blue letters, saying, 
“The Woman's Journal, five cents, 
Votes for Women.” 

With the bag hung across her 
shoulder and holding out a paper, she 
was just conspicuous enough to at- 
tract attention. Her cheeks are very 
red, her hair very curly, and her eyes 
full of laughter. When peopk see her 


selling The Woman's Journal on the 


they in- 
” 


“Isn't she pretty! 


street corner in all weather 
variably exclaim: 


stave off a vote on these bills, which and then, “She must be very much in 
will mean a closing of the open sa-| ©@rnest! 


I knew she was a good advertise- 


| ment for a suffrage. newspaper, and I 


wondered how many people would 
be able to go by without purchasing 
To put it in an- 


pers she would sell if she kept at it 


l all day. 


Here is the 
Sept. 24, 81 papers, $4.05; Sept. 25, 
59 papers, $2.95; Sept. 26, 21 papers, 
Sept. 27, 81 papers, $4.05; Sept. 
$3.00. Total for five 
$15.10. Sept. 24 and 27 were 
the only full days spent in selling, 
part time being given to the 
work on the other three days. 

Miss MacKenzie has proved that 
she can sell $4.00 worth of papers 
in the week, selling only 
hours a day. She believes she 
can. sell $5.00 worth of papers every 


record for five days:J 


day in which she spends seven and 
one half hours at it. 

In reading this account, I am sure 
many workers will say: “Boston is 
awakened to that sort of work. My 
city is not. It is too conservative.” 
Please do not think this, for it is not 
true. Try it and see. Go out to sell 
alone, on the street corner if you 
must, but go if you are im earnest. 
All you need is a bag and papers, and 
the right thoughts in your mind. If 
anyone sneers, pity him and pity her, 
knowing that the glory of our cause 
has not yet warmed their hearts and 
made them understand. And be sure 
that Miss MacKenzie’s experience will 
be yours if you persevere. -Those 
who sneer will secretly admire you, 
and they will surely come back to buy 
on the morrow. 

The Woman's Journal goes each 
week to fifty States and territories 
and to forty-two foreign countries, as 
follows: Australia, Austria, Bahama 
Islands, Bohemia, Bavaria, Belgium, 
British Columbia, Burmah, Canada, 
China, Denmark, England, Fiji Islands, 
Finland, France, Germany, Hawaii, 
Holland, Hungary, Iceland, India, Isth- 
mus of Panama, Italy, Japan, Java, 
Korea, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, 
Persia, Philippine Islands, Poland, 
Porto Rico, Russia, Scotland, Siberia, 
Seuth Africa, South America, Suma- 
tra, Sweden, Switzerland, 

Men and women in all these coun- 
tries are proud of this saffrage paper 
which comes from tke United States. 
Will you show your pride in it and 
how deeply you have the cause at 
heart by selling Woman's Journals 
every week? 





Agnes E. Ryan. 








At the End of the Season 
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From Vermont School Children: A 
penitent is one who earns his living 


Monotony is where a person or a 
company has everything its own way. 
—Lippincott’s. 





Mother: “You disobedient 
I’ve a mind to whip you.” 

Willie: ‘Wel, ma, there’s nothing 
so easy to change as a woman’s mind, 
you know.”—Boston Transcript. 


boy! 





“Why don’t you marry me?” 


Many Tennessee women already “I have a mission in life. I am 
want to vote. Their number will working for the uplift.” 
certainly be inereased by these pro-| «concentration is the thing. Let 


each woman confine her attention to 
upifting one man.”—Kansas_ City 
Journal. 





Kitty, age six, had learned in school 
to raise her hand if she wanted any- 
thing. One day, sent by her mother 
to collect the eggs from the henhouse, 
she stopped at the door and raised 
her right hand impressively: 

“All of you hens that have laid an 
egg raise your hands.”—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 





Walter was spending the summer 
in the country and one afternoon 


each other what a wonderful success tice! Mr. Mann was assisted by Miss went with his father to see the cows 
| Bliza D. Armstrong of Pittsburg. 


" milked. 





“Father, where do the cows get the 
milk?” he inquired, looking up frem 
the foaming pail which he had been 
regarding thoughtfully. 

“Where do you get your tears?” 
asked his father. 

After another thoughtful pause he 
questioned: 

“Do the cows have to be spanked?” 





A woman of philantthropic te 


dencies was paying a visit to a lower 
“ast Side school. She was particular: 
ly interested in a group of poor 
pupils, and asked permission to ques 
tion them. 

“Children, which is the greatest of 
all virtues?” 

No ene answered. 

“Now, think a little. What is it ! 
am doing when I give up time and 
pleasure to come and talk with you 
for your own good?” 

A grimy hand went up in the rear 
of the room. 

“Please, ma’am, youse are buttia’ 
in.”—The Delineator. 





“Were you seasick crossing the 
ocean, Pat?” “Oi was turrible sick 
comin’ over, but nivver a qualm did 
Oi hov goin’ back.” “Really? How¥ 
do you account for that?” “Sure ant 
Oi nivver wint back, your Honor."— 


| Harper’s Weekly. 
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